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HILE the basic and traditional lines of the 
® spiritual life are unalterable, being the fruit 
of the thought of theologians and the experi- 
ence of souls, there is room for development 
in method and indeed, granted changing cir- 
cumstances, the possibility of completely new 
methods. Of course the dictum Nil innovetur 
nisi traditum est is as true here as elsewhere, and new methods can 
never mean more than a new approach or a new combination of 
traditional methods. This present age is one in which circumstances 
would seem to demand such a new approach. It is an age which has 
seen the growth and development of a deeper appreciation of the 
place of the laity in the missionary activity of the Church. Thus it 
is now better understood that a deep spiritual lite need not mean 
withdrawal from the world, on the contrary the ‘mixed’ life can be 
and is the vocation of many souls. In this ‘mixed’ life the active 
element may mean being plunged into a multitude of affairs, civic, 
political, social, economic and professional. The deeper one is 
involved in these material cares and considerations, the stronger 
and more intense must be the interior life of grace. This is a plati- 
tude of the spiritual life, but it must be repeated lest the apostle 
mistake activity, superficially successful perhaps, for action. 
The need for a new approach is shown, in part, by the lack of 
suitable literature addressed to such people, or written expressly 
for those whose primary vocation is to live an active apostolic life 
either in the world of work, or of the family. One does not write 
this in any reproachful sense, because the situation and the need 
are of recent growth and the realisation of this need for a ‘new 
spirituality’ for the laity is as recent. Nevertheless, one has heard 
from many such apostolic laymen and laywomen the complaint 
that they search in vain for books that take account of their 
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situation. The majority of books available are written by priests 
and religious who, one might almost say by chronological necessity, 
are ignorant of the needs of the apostolic layman, if only because 
the idea of the institutional apostolate is so recent. It is with some 
diffidence that the present writer sets forth some lines of develop- 
ment for this ‘new spirituality’ and would only claim in justification 
a certain amount of experience with the laity engaged in the insti- 
tutional apostolate, among workers, university students and family 
groups. 

The system is built on three theological facts. First, the indwell- 
ing of the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity in the soul of the 
just which accompanies sanctifying grace. Second, membership of 
the Mystical Body of Christ with the consequent obligation of 
working to build the Total Christ. Third, the practice of the infused 
virtues, moral and theological, in a social as well as in an individual 
sense, with the assistance of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. None of 
these is new, nor is it in any way revolutionary to use them as the 
basis of the spiritual life, indeed the first of them may be found in 
the first pages of the Interior Castle. All that is new is the emphasis 
and the reasons for the emphasis, 

The religious leaves the world and seeks the cloister in order the 
better to be with God, alone with God. The apostle in the world 
has the same pressing need to be with God, even in the midst of 
material cares. Hence the necessity for him to grasp the reality 
of God’s presence in his soul. It is already clear from the words 
of our Lord and Saint Paul in the New Testament (Jn. 24, 23; 
I Jn. 4, 16; I Cor. 8, 16; I Cor, 6, 19-20), and the first Christians 
were deeply conscious of this truth. Thus St Ignatius of Antioch, 
who was martyred at the beginning of the second century, was 
called Theophore, the God-bearer. Leonidas, the father of Origen, 
kissed with respect the breast of his baby and said that he was 
adoring God, dwelling in the heart of his newly-baptised child. To 
these early Christians, as one can see from the acts of so many 
martyrs, this was a source of strength and joy in a world that was 
pagan and hostile. This same real presence can be a similar support 
to the apostle of the twentieth century in a neo-pagan, and perhaps 
more subtly hostile, world. It must be the central point of his 
spiritual life, because through it he can understand how he can 
remain always united with God. In a word, this belief is for the 
layman his cloister and his refuge. Through it he can live by God 
and for God, vivat Deo de Deo. 

There are certain practices which are necessary to strengthen 
faith in this presence, and to bind the soul ever more closely to 
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God. The first of these is the regular period of non-vocal prayer for 
which time must be found, no matter how packed the day may be 
with activities. Progress in prayer is progress in union with God, 
and so the lay apostle will need a spiritual director. (In parenthesis, 
one may note here that the practice of spiritual direction has 
hitherto seemed to be only for the few, but as the number of those 
engaged in the apostolate increases it should become more and more 
widespread, for the saints of tomorrow will be the laymen and 
laywomen who today have taken Christ into the market-place.) 
Obviously, no rigid lines can be laid down for this. On the other 
hand most of the modern movements of the lay apostolate devote 
part of their weekly meeting to a discussion of some passage in the 
Gospels. Kach member prepares it during the preceding week by 
careful medita#ion of the prescribed passages. This prayerful read- 
ing of and meditation on some point in our Lord’s life may very 
well lead without much difficulty to formal meditation. 

Further, the lay apostle must gradually acquire the habit of 
turning to God within him, if only for fleeting seconds during the 
day. Thus he can build up a constant sense of the presence of God. 


In the nature of things it cannot always be at the level of conscious- 


A 


ness, but it can be permanently present in the unconscious in such 
a way as to be evoked at will, and particularly in times of stress 
or temptation. Only in this way can he become a Theophore in a 
real and active sense. Moreover, this practice should prevent him 
from becoming so immersed or entrapped in means as to forget the 
end. This is perhaps the greatest danger and biggest temptation 
that awaits the eager and enthusiastic apostle: the heresy of good 
works, of activism. A regular turning to God in moments of love 
and adoration will preserve the one thing necessary from which 


all activities should flow and to which they should all lead. 


This indwelling of God in the soul means the presence of all 
three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, and it means also a special 
relationship with each Divine Person. While the point must not 
be overstressed, one may perhaps say that in prayer we speak to 


“God the Father per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, while in 


engaging in the direct work of the apostolate we are bringing Christ, 
the second Person, to others. He is the Redeemer, and the whole 
world stands in need of this redemption. Thus the Christian is a 
Christopher, bringing Christ to those who need him. At any rate 
that is how the lay apostle envisages his apostolate. An important 
motive which should inspire him in striving for perfection and in 
applying himself to his apostolic work is the uniqueness of his 
position. In God’s providence he may be the only means of salva- 
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tion to those around him, in the sense that it is through him they 
are to learn of Christ, to know Christ, and ultimately to love him. 
Herein lies the weight of the responsibility for the Christian. Christ 
is not given to fm for his personal joy and devotion alone, but 
so that he can show him to others. His place of work, his house, 
his street, his companions—these make precise his responsibility. 

From this should come two facts. The first is the necessity to 
know Christ better as a person, as God made man in the sense 
of the words used in the Preface for Christmas: ut dum visibiliter 
Deum cognoscimus, per hune in invisibilium amorem rapiamur. 
This one does primarily from the Gospels, but also from the Liturgy. 
Catholic Action has been called not inaptly the Third Order of the 
Church, and so its prayer should be the prayer of the Church in 
which the mysteries of Christ are relived. It is no accident that 
Pope Pius X, who was so concerned with restoring the Liturgy to 
the people was also the first Pope to speak about Catholic Action. 
The revival of the one and the growth of the other are interwoven. 
The Liturgy is the Mystical Body of Christ at prayer while Catholic 
Action is that same Body in action. Unfortunately the Liturgical 
revival has not progressed so far that it is an integral part of paro- 
chial life. Still, until that happy position is reached, the lay apostle 
should find at least in his own organisation facilities for living the 
Liturgical cycle. Retreats, days of recollection and the rest are 
necessary in their own right, but they should also provide occasions 
for deepening the liturgical life of those taking part. This point 
cannot be developed further here, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the spirituality of the lay apostle and calls for 
a great deal of experiment so that satisfactory methods may be 
found. 

The second practice that should follow from the lay apostle’s 
position as a Christopher is the importance of frequent Holy Com- 
munion. It may not always be possible, either because of the long 
distance he has to travel to work or because of the difficult hours 
of Masses. But one has found that more and more young people 
are willing to make great sacrifices in order that they may have 
this intimate union with Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. More- 
over their Communion ceases to be an exclusively individual affair 
but now has a social meaning too as the Sacrament of union with 
all the other members of the Mystical Body. 

The central act of the Christian's life is the Mass, and for the 
lay apostle the Mass has a particular and personal significance. 
There is no need for him to look for means of mortification, of 
sacrifice and renunciation. If he is living an apostolic life as a 
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member of a Catholic Action organisation such demands will be 
made on his time, goods, energy, attention and good will that his 
whole day will be made up of a series of renunciations. Set-backs, 
rebuffs, failures and even deliberate malice he is bound to suffer in 
the course of his work. Hence he learns of mortification not as 
something which is theoretically necessary in spiritual progress 
but as something which in practice is inevitable. As in many other 
things the process is from reality to theory, from hard fact to 
reasons and purposes. The purpose gradually becomes clear: that 
the way of redemption is through suffering. Meetings, discussions, 
arguments, all have their place, as they did in the life of our Lord, 
but it is his suffering and death that save. There is an ascesis of a 
daily life that is lived as part of a missionary apostolate, and it 
operates on many levels. The worker who from a sense of apostolic 
duty goes to a trade union branch meeting regularly may find the 
proceedings boring. The intellectual who has to suffer in answering 
the same old objections to the Faith again and again may find it 
intolerably tedious. But, as someone has said, if the early Chris- 
tians could give their bodies to be martyred for Christ’s sake, 
surely we can give our minds to be bored. In and through the sacri- 
fice of Calvary re-offered on the altar at Mass all these actions 
are made significant and redemptive. At the offertory they are all 
lifted up, as in the daily prayer of the Young Christian Workers— 
‘T offer thee this day all my work, my hopes and struggles, my joys 
and sorrows’. After that, during the day, the altar may be a work- 
bench, a kitchen sink or an office desk—whatever it is, the 
sacrifictum laudis will go up from it before the sight of the Most 
High. 

~ The second great truth of the Faith which should be the basis 
of the lay apostle’s spirituality is the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
the fact that it must incarnate itself in each successive age of 
mankind, as Cardinal Suhard shows so forcibly and precisely in 
his great pastoral letter, Rise or Decline of the Church. In effect 
-this is what gives meaning to the institutional apostolate whereby 
all institutions that man has created must be permeated by the 
spirit of Christ and brought under the rule of Christ the King. 
The primary effect of the acceptance of this truth as a reality 
is that one is a member of a community, and that there is such 
a thing as a social conscience in spiritual matters as much as in 
material ones. One is a living cell in the living Mystical Body 
with certain responsibilities. These responsibilities are in the spirit- 
matter order. Just as the Word was made flesh at a certain precise 
time in history and in a precise geographical location, so the 
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‘incarnation-process’ must continue at every period of history and 
in every place through the activity of those who have been made 
one with the Word in his Mystical Body. There is no room either 
for excessive individualism or for angelism here. All things are 
to be recapitulated in Christ through his members in their own 
mundane circumstances. Another way of expressing this process of 
incarnation is to speak of building the Kingdom. In their daily 
prayer the members of the Young Christian Workers pray “Thy 
Kingdom come in all our factories, workshops, offices and in all 
our homes.’ In doing this the lay apostle is never alone, for he is 
a member of the Body. Yet in any particular circumstance the 
precise individual (and even unique) responsibility is his. The second 
effect is the knowledge that each member of the Body lives by the 
life of the Body, that is the life of Christ, God. So the indwelling of 
God in the soul is more than presence, through our membership 
of Christ we are made partakers of the divine nature and in a 
certain fashion enter into and share the life of the Blessed Trinity. 
As a member of a Body that must grow and extend, as the reposi- 
tory of a Life that must be transmitted, the lay apostle will find 
all his reasons for action in considering the kind of being he is in 
the supernatural order. 

The spiritual life is the practice of the virtues, and the infused 
virtues make us able to act in a supernatural way. The theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity should be intimately woven into 
the life of the lay apostle. His faith should be concerned with those 
truths that are the foundation of his way of life: the indwelling 
of the Blessed Trinity in his soul, the privilege and responsibility 
of his membership of the Mystical Body. His faith is at the root 
of all his life and work, and by it he is united directly to God. 
In his formal prayer and throughout the day he should gradually 
acquire the habit of eliciting such acts of faith, while in his apos- 


tolic activity he should regard all he does as being demonstrations 
of that faith. 


The exercise of the virtues of hope is bound up in his apostolate, 
for in it he is working to build the kingdom, and the coming of 
the King in glory to take possession of his kingdom is an important 
object of our hope . . . Et exspecto resurrectionem mortuorum et 
vitam venturt saecult. The theological virtue attracts and directs 
our will towards God as the supreme good and towards the fulfil- 
ment of his will, that the kingdom of Christ shall be built in joy, 
spe gaudentes. ae 

A divine friendship between ourselves and God is the virtue of 
charity—as St Thomas says, Cui debueras esse servus jubet ut sis 
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amicus, This is the dynamic which must impel the modern apostle 
to love his neighbour, for as St John reminds us, the way in which 
we show our love of God whom we cannot see is by our practical 
love of our neighbour whom we can see. The love of God must 
be the great single passion of the lay apostle, and his activity should 
be as it were an overflow from this. Obviously whole books could 
be, and have been, written on each of these virtues, and their 
treatment here is summary not because of their lack of importance 
but only because my purpose is to show their particular signif- 
cance in the life of the lay apostle. 

Attention must be given to the moral virtues because these are 
involved more directly in the active life and relate only indirectly 
to God. Moreover they must be considered under the double aspect 
of individual and social acts. For prudence, justice, fortitude and 
temperance need not necessarily be concerned with an attitude 
to an individual but may be to a group. We are familiar by now, 
for example, with the use of the term ‘social justice’, but there 
is social prudence too. If there is any novelty in this suggested 
‘outline of a lay spirituality for the twentieth century apostle then 
it will be found here. 

With the practice of the cardinal virtues as such there is no 
difficulty. So far as the individual is concerned, these infused 
virtues have for their principal purpose to purify the soul by 
removing obstacles which prevent it from attaining God. They 
liberate us in our different faculties, prudence in the intellect, 
justice in the will, fortitude and temperance in the appetites. The 
lay apostle can link them directly with building the Kingdom. At 
every end and turn the virtue of prudence is required because so 
little of the modern world can be taken for granted. Everything 
‘must be weighed and judged. It is not without interest in this 
connection that the Enquiry Method, with its formula of See, 
Judge, Act, as used by many Catholic Action groups for forming a 
decision for action, follows closely the traditional divisions of the 
virtue of prudence. 

The husband and wife in matters concerning their home, the 
professional man in his practice, the worker in the different aspects 
of his life, all need to make frequent prudential judgments. It has 
been said that prudence is the virtue above all others that is needed 
by the politician, i.e. ‘the prince’. This underlines the social impor- 
tance of the virtue, as the ruler in so far as he is the guardian 
of the common good must by his every action lead society along 
the right road. There is a virtue of social prudence that the apostle 
must practise too, because he is concerned with the reform of 
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institutions through individual action and through group action. 
One might perhaps say that in the former case the virtue is social 
in its object, in the latter social in its subject. At this point one 
might recall that one of the distinguishing marks of Catholic Action 
is ee it is organised, i.e. it is not an individual apostolate but a 
group apostolate. So the lay apostle is called on continually to 
exercise the virtue of prudence, individual and social, aided by 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit that illumine his intellect. And these 
Christian judgments can be a continual source of perfection for 
him, connected as they are with his everyday responsibilities. 

The same is true of the virtue of justice. Omitting the familiar 
divisions into distributive, legal and commutative as well as the 
‘parts’ of the virtue, we may concern ourselves solely with social 
justice. It has been argued that the act of social justice is an act 
whereby one assists in the reform of social institutions in a Chris- 
tian sense, whether they be labour unions, Chambers of Commerce, 
political parties or local government politics.1 It is obvious how 
close is the relationship between social prudence and social justice. 
The Christian apostle is committed to the practice of these virtues 
in an organised and public fashion, in spite of the difficulties and 
obstacles that a materialist civilisation is, bound to provide. Only 
in this way can the artificial barrier that has been erected between 
religion and hfe be broken down, and the lay apostle must be 
conscious of the fact that his actions, though seemingly merely 
social or political, are religious acts bringing himself and society 
nearer to God. 

There are many things in which the individual is powerless to 
see that individual justice is done because he is enveloped and 
constricted by the ‘system’. Jt is for precisely this reason that 
re-ordering of the ‘system’ itself is called for in accordance with 
the dictates of the Gospels. This is, as Dr Ferree proves, the 
object of social justice: the organisation of operations and things. 
Thus in a letter to M. Duthoit for the Semaine Sociale of Nice 
(1934) Cardinal Pacelli wrote of the organising function of social 
justice. It is then the virtue that organises normally (i.e. according 
to the social necessities of human nature itself) all external human 
acts. 

A similar social content may be found in the other two moral 
virtues, in fortitude and temperance. In particular, perhaps, 
patience and perseverance which are two of the ‘parts’ of the 
virtue of fortitude are important in the work of the lay apostolate, 


1 Rev. W. Ferree, 5.M., The Act of Social Justice. Catholic University Press, 
Washington, D.C. 
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both in social and in family life. We have already pointed out 
that the task of the apostle is never easy and that there can be no 
room for mediocrity. The virtue of fortitude has an essential place 
in his life. The importance of the virtue of temperance is that the 
lay apostle has to build up a proper attitude to material things. 
One reaction to the pressing materialism of our time might be one 
of flight into non-materialism, but this would not be the correct 
attitude. The world is to be saved and all that God has created 
has to find its place in a world redeemed. In working out and living 
a sane Christian attitude to sex, to material wealth, to all that 
God has given man for his delight and enjoyment the balance and 
restraint that can only come from the exercise of the virtue of 
temperance should be clear. 

All of this gives in very summary form the outline of what should 
be the basis of the spirituality of the lay apostle in the world of 
today. As was said at the outset there is very little that is new 
in the system. Nevertheless it has as yet no obvious exemplars to 
whom one may call attention as proof. In a word, it is theory. 
But one may hope that in the next few years there may be many 
~ apostolic layfolk who will find the way of perfection in the exercise 
of the right and privilege which is theirs as members of the Mystical 
Body and to which they have been repeatedly called by the Popes. 
With adequate assistance and direction they should go forward to 
exemplify and deepen the fact that the Catholic Church is apostolic 
and holy. 


xX xX a 


FROM ST AUGUSTINE 


‘Et homo domat feram, non domat linguam: 
domat leonem, et non refrenat sermonem : 
domat ipse, et non domat se ipsum: domat 
quod timebat, non timet quod timere debebat.’ 
Sermo LV—1. 


Man tames the lion, the tongue he cannot tame, 
His words run wild and free: 
He pens the brutes within an iron frame, 
They own his mastery; 
Creatures he fears he straitly curbs—yet he 
Nor fears nor curbs the tongue, his greatest enemy. 
JOHN SEARLE. 
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WAYS TO INTERIOR SILENCE 


BY 
Epire Streint 


N a lecture attempting to draw a picture of woman’s soul 
as it should be in accordance with her eternal vocation 
the following attributes were used: wide, silent, empty 
of self, warm, clear. The question arose of how these 
qualities are to be obtained. 

It is not a question of a multiplicity of qualities to be 
separately mastered or laboriously acquired, but rather 
of a simple condition of the soul, of which these attributes catch 
different aspects. We cannot achieve this condition by our own will; 
it must be a work of grace. What we can and must do is to open 
ourselves to grace. That means denying our own will entirely and 
surrendering only to the divine will, laying our whole soul, receptive 
and ready for re-shaping, in God’s hands. One arrives at emptiness 
through silence, and at silence through emptiness. By nature the 
soul is occupied with many things; so much so that one thing is 
always crowding on another in a constant state of movement and 
often of tumult and uproar. When we wake in the morning, the 
duties and cares of the day at once begin to press on us (if indeed 
they have not already driven away our night’s rest). The nagging 
questions begin: how is it all to be done in one day? When am I 
going to do this, that or the other? How can I tackle this or that? 
We feel inclined to rush out in a panic and throw ourselves into it. 
Then it is that we must tighten the reins and say: ‘Gently now! 
First of all, none of all this must break in on me now. The first 
hour of my morning belongs to God. Whatever work for the day 
he gives me I will set about, and he will give me the power to 
accomplish it. So I will go in unto the altar of God. It is not myself 
and my tiny little affairs that matter here, but the great sacrifice 
of atonement. [ am permitted to take part in it, to be washed clean 
and rejoiced, and to lay myself, with all my actions and sufferings, 
beside the oblation upon the altar. And when my Lord comes to me 
then in holy Communion, I can ask him ‘‘What do you want of 
me, Lord?’’ (St Teresa). And after this silent converse, whatever 

I see as my next task I will set myself to’. 
After the morning’s celebration, when I enter upon my working 


1 Translated by Cecily Hastings. This and the previous autobiographical essay 
which appeared in the February issue of Lire or THE Sprrir (pp. 354 et seq.) 
are taken by kind permission of the publishers from a forthcoming book to be 
issued by Sheed and Ward. = 
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day, there will be a solemn stillness in me, and my soul will be 
empty of what would have disturbed and burdened it, being full 
instead of holy joy, courage and strength. It has grown greater and 
wider, because it has gone out of itself into the divine life. The love 
that the Lord has enkindled in me burns tranquilly as a steady 
flame, compelling me to manifest my love and kindle it in others. 
‘Flammescat igne caritas accendat ardor proximos’. And I clearly 
see the next stretch of the road before me; I do not see very far, 
but I know that when I have arrived where the horizon now closes 
down, a new prospect will open before me. 

Now the day’s work begins: perhaps four or five hours in the 
schoolroom. That means keeping our mind on the subject—a different 
subject for each hour. In this period or that we cannot achieve what 
we wanted—perhaps in none. There is our own fatigue, there are 
unexpected interruptions, the children’s unsatisfactory behaviour, 
all sorts of annoying, exasperating, worrying things. Or office-work: 
dealings with unsympathetic superiors or colleagues, impossible 
demands, unjust reprimands, human failings and every form ot 
human need. Then it is midday. We come home exhausted and on 
edge, probably with fresh trials to face. Where now is the soul’s 
morning freshness? The inclination to storm and ferment is there 
again: irritation, anger, bitterness. And so much to be done before 
evening! Mustn’t we go on at once? No, not until quietness has 
returned at least for a moment. Everyone must know, or get to 
know, where and how she can find peace. The best, if possible, is 
to shed all cares through spending another short period before the 
tabernacle. For someone who cannot manage that, who perhaps 
needs some physical repose as well, a short rest in her own room, 
And if it is not possible to achieve any sort of exterior quiet, if there 
is nowhere where we can withdraw, if unavoidable duties prohibit 
an hour’s silence, then inwardly, at least, we must for a moment 
shut ourselves off from everything else and flee to God. He is really 
there, and can give us what we need in a single moment. Then, 
even though the rest of the day goes by in great weariness and 
toilsomeness, it will go by in peace. And when night comes and a 
backward glance shows that it has been unfinished work, and much 
that we had planned remains undone, and so much of it makes us 
deeply ashamed and regretful, then we must take it all, just as it Is. 
lay it in God’s hands and leave it to him. Then we can rest in him, 
really rest and begin the new day in a new life. 

This is only a slight sketch of how the day should be arranged 
so as to make room for God’s grace. Hach individual will know best 


how to apply it to the circumstances of her own life. Thus we should 
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go on to show how Sunday must be a great doorway letting the 
life of heaven into everyday life, and giving strength for the “work 
of the whole week; and how the great feasts, festal seasons and 
fasts, lived in the spirit of the Ouray help the soul to ripen year 
by year towards the eternal sabbath rest. 

It will be an essential task for each individual to consider how 
she must arrange her daily and yearly life, in accordance with her 
own talents and circumstances, to make ready the way for God. 
The outward divisions of time will have to be different for each 
and in course of time be adapted to changed circumstances. But 
the spiritual situation likewise is different with different people. 
The means of establishing our link with the eternal, keeping it alive 
or re-infusing life into it—meditation, spiritual reading, taking part 
in the liturgy or popular devotions—are not all equally fruitful for 
all persons and at all times. Meditation, for instance, cannot be 
practised by all nor always in the same way. It is important to find 
out what is effective at each particular time and to make use of it. 

If we meditate upon the road God’s mother followed from Candle- 
mas to Good Friday, we shall find roads through her to interior 
silence. 


x xX xX 
THE *SILENCE*ORMDHE +CLOlSiER 


BY 


A RELIGIOUS 


The Father utters one Word and that Word is his Son. He utters 
him in everlasting silence and in silence the soul has to hear him. 
—St John of the Cross. 
F we want to find the ultimate explanation and full 
meaning of anything we must go back to the Beginning, 
End and Reason of all things—the Blessed Trinity. 
And this is true of ‘the most holy rule of Silence’ which 
is called somewhere ‘a beautiful and most useful obser- 
vance, conducing much to the formation of the religious 
spirit, to peace of soul and to the love of prayer’. 
What do we mean by silence? Several quite different things 
which we may understand better if we consider the various words 
which we use as synonyms for silent: quiet, still, tranquil, noise- 
jess, speechless. 
The widest and most fundamental form of silence is the mere 
absence of noise—the sort of silence of the country which some- 
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times makes sleep impossible to those who are accustomed to the 
din and roar of traffic of a modern town. This is very exterior and 
elementary but very necessary in our life. Movements which would 
be almost noiseless in a curtained, carpeted and upholstered room 
become astonishingly noisy and reverberant in the comparatively 
empty rooms round the cloister with their wooden floors. And 
again, we sometimes forget that in a community noise is cumula- 
tive and, one might add, infectious. The perhaps insignificant 
amount of noise made by a single brother becomes a formidable 
thing when multiplied by the total number of the community. 
And we surely know from experience how we tend to take our cue 
from our neighbour—if he whispers, we whisper too: if he raises 
his voice, so do we! 


And so this merely material silence becomes a thing of immense 
importance even from a purely physical pomt of view, let alone 
as the aid to recollection and the expression of it, of which more 
will be said later. Each one of us should, therefore, keep a continual 
watch over ourselves in this matter of silence in movement, listen- 
ing to ourselves walking about, in our cells at night, in choir, ‘n 
the refectory, to see whether we really are trying to control our 
movements and to make them as noiseless as possible. It seems 
to be a curious paradox that some of those who believe themselves 
to be most observant in the matter of silence are among the 
noisiest in this way! For them, silence seems to consist solely in 
the absence of speech. 

This is certainly the next degree and one which is interpreted 
in an absolute and universal fashion by the Cistercian rule, so that 
those Orders, such as the Dominican one, which were influenced by 
“their spirit, may sometimes find in the Cistercian Constitutions 
pointers to the interpretation of their own ancient observances. 


This absolute silence is not, however, laid down by most rules, 
though it is with the silence of the tongue that they are chiefly 
concerned. Speech is not necessarily a breach of silence, so that 
brief and necessary conversation is permitted even during silence 
time, while a time of recreation when talking is not only allowed 
but made a community duty, is expressly provided for. But all 
talking in silence time should be silently and in a few words, while 
even at recreation uncontrolled hilarity is out of place and unbe- 
coming in a religious whose soul should be ‘always in his hands’. 


Silence in speech, like that in movement, is an exterior discipline 


which can remain such and be fairly successfully applied from 
without. And yet one may well be quite observant in these ways 
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while remaining very far removed from the ‘soul of silence’ which 
every true contemplative must be. 

Noise is opposed to silence; words are not necessarily so. They 
may even spring from it and enhance it as the stars stand out 
against the background of the midnight sky, or as the flutter of the 
wings of birds emphasises the hush of dawn, or the sounds of 
insects or animals enhance the stillness of a summer afternoon. 

Interior silence is a spiritual thing and therefore far different 
from the mere absence of sound. It includes stillness, peace, tran- 
quillity, a gathering together of the powers of the soul so that they 
are controlled and can be focussed wherever we wish. ‘Sit still’ 
(Isaias, 30, 7); ‘return and be quiet’ (ibid, v. 15); ‘listen and see’ 
(Ps. 44); ‘be still and see that I am God’ (Ps. 45, 11)—all these 
injunctions of the inspired writers are like a mother’s directions to 
her child: ‘Sit still, be quiet, listen’, and we all know a child’s 
rapt silence when its attention is really engaged. That is what we 
want in the spiritual order, and it can be had in its perfection only 
when the gaze of the soul has been caught and held by the eyes 
of the Beloved. But before that happy state is reached we can do 
something towards attaining it and calling forth such a priceless 
oift. 

The old Carmelite rule says: ‘If two words will suffice, we owe 
our Lord the obligation of not using three’. We might well bear 
that in mind in our necessary conversations and still more so if we 
are inclined to indulge in unnecessary ones. Irrelevant digressions 
from legitimate topics, remarks after bells, conversations in times 
and places of silence, remarks during silence time which are just 
‘letting off steam’ or sharpening our wit, or giving rein to our 
curiosity—all these are proof positive that our soul is not always 
in our hands, that the imagination is dissipated and uncontrolled. 
But if we could see our silence at these times as a sacrifice or gift 
we offer to the Beloved, we should not give way to this particular 
form of self-mdulgence, and not only would the peace of the eom- 
munity be furthered, but our own spirit of silence and prayer would 
deepen immeasurably. 

For that is the end of our life—that in whatever we do the powers 
of our soul may be pacified and centred in God, mind, heart, will, 
resting only in him. And even the imagination, though it can never 
be wholly controlled save by a special grace from God, can, as 
often as it becomes noisy or wandering, be gently calmed and 
quietly brought back to him. It is not a question of tension or 
strain, of fiercely trying to think always of God, to drive away 
whatever shatters the interior silence of our soul. Rather it is the 
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gentle relaxing, the dropping of everything save him so that jn 
the end, like the sinful woman of the Gospel, we arg left alone 
with him, face to face. And once we have really faften in love 
with God so that nothing save he has any attraction for us, this 
becomes easy and the desire and need to be left alone with him in 
the silence of love becomes an almost unbearable craving. 

But this is mostly his gift, perfected only in heaven but which 
we begin to enjoy when he draws us back into that creative silence 
of which we are often reminded. All things had their begin- 
ning in this infinite, eternal Silence, Peace, Tranquillity, Immuta- 
bility which is the life of the Blessed Trinity and there alone do 
they find their perfection and consummation. It is solitude, yet 
not loneliness, for there is the companionship of the three divine 
Persons and in them, of all things: there is silence, but not absence 
of speech since from all eternity the Father utters his one Word 
expressive of himself and all things, to whom the soul delights 
to listen: there is peace and stability and tranquillity yet not idle- 
ness, not ‘quietism’, since God is Pure Act and we are caught up 
and as it were identified with the ceaseless activity of his infinite 
Love. 

This is the divine calm and peace and tranquillity to which all 
the discipline of silence is directed and which should in the end 
become the inspiration of these observances so that they are 4 
necessary expression of our inner, silent union of love with our 
eternally silent Lover. How can we be given to ‘much speaking’ 
when his silence is speaking to the ears of our soul? How can we 
be restless and noisy when the peace which flows from his presence 
has stilled our whole being? And all the time our silence is helping 
to redress the noisy clamour of a restless world, our stillness acts 
as oil on its tempestuous waters, our peace and serenity help to 
anchor it in God. Is not a reward such as this a sufficient mcentive 
to embrace generously whatever sacrifices the strict observance 
of our rule of silence may entail? 

May God give us all this generosity, so that through it he may 
draw us and with us many others, into the divine silence of his 
own life and love in the depths of the adorable Trinity. Amen. 


# 
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TOs*CISE Ws 


|The following passage is taken from the fifteenth century MBs. 
Douce 274 (s.c. 21848). It occurs among some short prose instruc- 
tions on the Commandments etc., at fol. 17v.—C.K. | 


RETHER and sisters, the Gospel tells us that our Lord 
shewed him to his apostles oft after he was dead. And 
at the third time that he shewed him, then said he to 
them, and spake to St Peter and said on this wise: 
‘Simon lovest thou me?’ and St Peter answered: ‘Sir 
thou wost well that I love thee’. And thus he asked him 
thrice together. But wit ye well that this word was not 
only said to St Peter, but to all the clerks of Holy Church that 
souls have for to keep and to counsel. Now then is myster! that we 
have these three things and the first is holy life; that other, wit 
and wisdom; the third facund? of speech to preach and teach. 
Good life specially that each man may take example of goodness. 
And it needeth that preachers be learned of all sciences where 
through they may con’ govern them and others in body and in soul. 
Facund, that they have the mouth open and readiness to speak. 
Through these things owe each man of holy Church to call again 
his parishens4 from evil hfe and amonish them good life for to 
lead. Clerks and men of holy church owe for to give good ensample 
to the lewd men through holy life and clean, through chastity an 
soberness and meekness and suffraunce and poverty, following 
Christ in his living preaching and teaching the will of God, wisely 
to all that will them hear. 
The clerk owe to be of such measure5 that if any man missay him 
or misdo him, that he be not wrathed nor grieved, but pray to God 
for him, and be debonair and large after that he may, in alms deeds, 
and to comfort the sorry and the meek, chastise the fools and 
receive the sick and be suffrande to all men. And also the clerk 
owe to be ensample of good life to all, as our Lord said to the 
clerks: ‘Ye are salt of the earth and light of the world’. As meat 
that is without salt is evil savoured and may not endure; jo 
manner of meat may be held any while without salt. And if it be 
well salted men may hold it till men will dispend it to their profit. 
tight so is man without the clerks. If he be well learned, he does 
the good and leaves the evil, and he may dure till the day of doom. 


1 O.F. métier from munisterium: office, need, here needful. 
20.1. faconde from L. facundia: eloquence. 

3 know to govern. 

4 parishioners. 

5 probably O.F. mesure: with sense of balance, evenness. 
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And then shall our Lord dispend him, in his house, at his feast 
that men shall have; that is, he shall set him in hic joy without 
end. 

The clerk owe to be light of the world to lewd men. As men that 
are in mirkness without Aoht go wrong, so might men of this world 
go wrong till they be learned through teaching of clerks. And 
Ererofore hear [ve] the gospel and ine understanding of it! for 
God says himself: ‘Blessed be they that hear my words and keep 
them’. Amen. 


Xx xX xX 


Pee Ri ow OPVISTEUX IN HER “LETTERS 


BY 
H. C. Grazr 


HE Letters of St Teresa of Lisieux, now first pub- 
lished in English!, are an indispensable companion to 
her Autobiography. For they shed new light on her 
character and underline the special cachet of her 
sanctity. In the many short letters and occasional 
billets we are permitted to watch her soul as it were 
in working dress—and, let us say it at once, from 
the first letter to the last we see sheer sanctity. John Beevers, in 
his very understanding biography of her with the somewhat flashy 
title Storm of Glory? writes: ‘St Thérese of the Child Jesus is the 
ereatest Saint of modern times . . . because she has liberated sanc- 
4ity and made it obviously accessible to everyone’. It is this that 
strikes the reader so forcibly in her letters. 

Let us look first at the recipients. They are almost all addressed 
to members of her own family, except for those to the two mission- 
aries entrusted to her prayers during her last years, and a few to 
Carmelite and Visitation nuns. If we compare them with the letters 
of a St Catherine of Siena or with those of her own holy Mother, 
St Teresa, who numbered Popes, kings, cardinals and other high 
dignitaries both of the Church and of the world among their corres- 
pondents and who showed themselves keenly alive to the problems 
and events of their time, the letters of the modern Saint seem, at 
first glance, quite uninteresting. For, as regards worldly affairs, 


1 The Collected Letters of Saint Thérése of Lisiewr. Translated by F, J. Sheed. 
(Sheed & Ward, 1949; 15s.) 
2 Sheed & Ward, 1949; 10s.6d. 
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their horizon is limited to the interests of a small town—Madame 
X expecting a baby or Monsieur Y being in poor health—and more 
particularly of her convent—thanks for a present of fish or excite- 
ment over a lobster jumping out of a saucepan. Even in the 
spiritual sphere, some readers might be disappointed. For we look 
in vain for ecstasies, visions, locutions, levitations, all those by- 
products of the mystical life so readily admired by the great public. 
There is no trace of such phenomena in these letters. There is 
only a consuming love of God and our Lord and a perfection of 
charity to her neighbour combined with a selflessness and mastery 
of emotions which seem almost miraculous in a person who died 
at an age when most men and women are just beginning to disci- 
pline their characters. 

It is the great merit of this edition, which reproduces the letters 
exactly as the Saint has written them without any embellishments, 
and which is excellently translated, that it places each letter as 
far as possible in its exact context. Teresa was a child of barely 
fifteen when she wrote, before her entry into Carmel: “Truly, on 
earth one must be attached to nothing, not even to the most inno- 
cent things, for they fail you just when you least expect it’. And, 
a few days later: ‘It is surely true that a drop of gall must be 
mingled in every cup, but I find that trials help us to detach our- 
selves from the earth.’ There is no doubt that she was spiritually 
extraordinarily precocious and, at the age of fifteen, had the 
maturity of a woman of twenty-five. For it is perfectly clear from 
her letters that what she writes is not just pious sentiment or 
derived from spiritual books, but is lived experience: ‘What a 
grace’, she writes as a postulant to her sister Celine some months 
later, ‘when in the morning we feel no courage or strength for the 
practice of virtue—then is the moment to put the axe to the root 
of the tree. Instead of wasting time picking up little bits of straw, 
one can dig for diamonds. . . . It is true that now and then we feel 
for some instants together, that our treasures are not worth the 
trouble of amassing; that is the difficult moment, one is tempted 
to drop the whole thing; but in an act of love, even not felt, all is 
restored, and more.’ 

It seems one of the greatest paradoxes of the history of Christian 
spirituality that this saint, upon whom the Holy Ghost poured his 
gift of fortitude so abundantly, should, at the same time, not only 
have been so thoroughly sentimentalised by many of her admirers, 
but that she should herself have given no small excuse for this 
sentimentalisation. As in her autobiography, so in her letters there 
are many passages that sound frankly sentimental. To cite just one, 
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taken from a little story made by her (she was then twenty-one), 
called “The Dream of the Child Jesus’. ‘But night has come. The 
moon sheds its silvery light and the sweet Child Jesus sleeps. . . 
His little hand does not leave the flowers which gave him such 
pleasure during the day and his heart goes on dreaming of the 
happiness of his beloved bride’ (i.e. Mother Agnes of Jesus). Her 
well-known announcement of the Spiritual Marriage (the ceremony 
of taking the black veil) of ‘Little Thérése Martin, now lady and 
princess of the realms’ to ‘Jesus, King of Kings and Lord of Lords’ 
is another example of the defect so irritating even to some of her 
admirers, namely her failure to free herself from the language and 
conventions of her class and time. Whereas other saints, for 
example St Catherine of Siena, soared far above the limitations 
of their origin, and wrote in a style marvellously adapted to the 
subjects they treated, Teresa of Lisieux remains the little bour- 
geoise of the nineteenth century, whose letters teem with baby 
lambs and lihes and httle reeds, dewdrops and lyres, and who will 
write on an envelope containing a holy picture: ‘Little picture 
painted by little Thérése for the 25th birthday of little Céline with 
the permission of little Mother Prioress’. 

There are, aS we have seen, very different pages, written in a 
strong and simple style—yet the fact remains that over and over 
again we are faced with such apparent puerilities as the above, 
which, one would have thought, the constant reading of the New 
Testament, the great St Teresa and St John of the Cross should 
have made impossible. 

It seems to us that precisely this defect was allowed by divine 
Providence to remain in her in order to humble us. John Beevers 
has made a very convincing study of the various qualities by which 
St Teresa is opposed to the various forms of pride characteristic 
of our age. To these we would add intellectual pride and a snobbery 
that avoids like poison the obvious word or example, and which 
looks down with the utmost contempt on anything unsophisticated. 
It would almost seem as if Almighty God had deliberately scan- 
-dalised our highbrows by allying the highest sanctity to the forms 
of expression current in the nineteenth century ‘parlours’ of the 
provincial petit bourgeoisie, than which there could be nothing more 
distasteful to the twentieth century intellectual. Attracted by the 
sheer artistic beauty of the language of St John of the Cross we may 
sometimes be tempted to disregard the contents of his works. It 
is just the opposite with St Teresa. We must first have grasped 
the sublimity of her teaching before we can swallow the form in 
which she couches it. In fact, an act of humility is required from 
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those of us who pride ourselves on our intellectual and artistic dis- 
cernment, before. we can submit to her guidance. 

But what a guide she is! Céline had dreamt that she was being 
martyred. This is what her sixteen year old sister replies to her 
account: ‘My Céline’s dream is very lovely, perhaps one day it will 
come true. . . but meanwhile let us begin our martyrdom, let us 
allow Jesus to rend away from us all we cling to most, and refuse 
him nothing. Before we die by the sword, let us die by pin- 
stabs. . . .’ What a wealth of wisdom lies in this single sentence. 
How many of us are dreaming—daydreaming—from time to time 
about the fortitude we would display in suffering for the faith, about 
the heights of contemplation which we would attain if we could 
lead a hermit’s life. ‘Before we die by the sword, let us die by 
pin-stabs. . . .’ How many of us, so strong and holy in daydreams, 
are not piteously weak as soon as it comes to accepting the pin- 
pricks of daily life? But sanctity is charity, and charity is shown 
not in imaginary martyrdoms nor in romantic hermitages (surely, 
of all the various forms of religious life that of the anchorite 
is the least fitted to teach the practice of fraternal charity and 
can without danger be embraced only by souls far advanced on the 
road to perfection), but it is shown precisely in the loving acceptance 
of daily annoyances, of the weaknesses of others, of all those little 
opportunities to practise self-denial and to do good to our neighbour. 
Never to let pass an opportunity to curb our self-will, to edify 
others—this indeed requires heroic virtue; the more heroic because 
it is so inconspicuous. Let us then die by pin-stabs—but let us die 
happily, joyfully, like St Teresa, with a smile on our lips. 


For St Teresa is the saint of the smile; and, a trait that does not 
come out in her Autobiography but shows itself in her letters, is’ ~ 
that she could also joke and be merry. ‘You little wretch’, she 
writes to one of her cousins, “fancy you with a sore foot. It’s most 
extraordinary, for your feet are so tiny that surely there isn’t room. 
Fortunately it will soon be Pentecost, the Holy Ghost will certainly 
repair @ Serious omission He made on the day of your Confirmation. 
He gave you all His gifts, but unfortunately He forgot a gift that 
would be very useful to you. You guess which? I’m going to beg 
Him during my Retreat that on Pentecost day you will be as 
strong as little Samson. . . . (Your strength must be not in your 
hair, but in your foot.)’ The letters to her family in the world are 
often full of fun, and always of a glowing affection and tenderness 
that might at first sight seem surprising in one who insists so much 
on perfect detachment. It is, however, a fact that the saints, though 
rigorously detached from all those affections that might hinder 
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their intimacy with God, give their warmest friendship and sym- 
pathy wherever they know there is no danger of natural weakness 
being mingled with it. Hence the warmth of expression in the 
letters of a St Francis de Sales as in those of St Teresa, who, for 
example, writes to her aunt: “The smallest of your girls feels 
utterly incompetent to tell you once more the love she has for you 
and all her wishes, but a mother’s heart has no trouble in divining 
all that passes in the soul of her child (her aunt had taken the 
place of her mother after the death of Mme Martin). So, darling 
aunt, I shall not try to put into words feelings you have known 
so long.’ 

There is one last point we would like to make. What is, perhaps, 
most surprising in these letters is the difference in tone which 
depends on the character of their recipients. She is playful and full 
of fun with her little cousins, warmly affectionate with her father, 
her uncle and aunt, serious and full of wisdom with her sister Céline 
and especially with the two missionaries entrusted to her prayers, 
and, lastly, pouring out all the aspirations and desires of her ardent 
soul without restraint to her beloved Pauline, particularly after this 
favourite sister had become her Mother in religion when she was 
made Prioress. To whatever letter we may turn, there is never a 
complaint, never so much as the slightest trait of self-love. They 
elither speak of God or of things that will give pleasure or edification 
to the recipients. This is more remarkable as a large part of her 
religious life, indeed most of it, was spent in aridity or even deso- 
lation—those times when the soul is most tempted to be preoccu- 
pied with herself and her own miseries. But all she permits herself 
in these states is to paint a picture of the Child Jesus asleep: ‘I 
painted the Divine Child’, she writes, ‘to show what He is in regard 


to me. .. . In plain fact He is almost always asleep. . . . Poor 
Thérése’s Jesus does not caress her as once He caressed her saintly 
Mother. . . . All the same the closed eyes of little Jesus speak 


deep things in my soul, and, if He does not caress me, I try to 
~ give Him pleasure.’ 

I try to give Him pleasure—that, after all, is the core of her life 
and of her message, which is most fully revealed in the letters 
written in the last months of her iillness—but these should be read 
rather than be written about. 
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THEY PRIOR DP YO End i heey 
BY 
HDWARD QUINN 


In quolibet opere Domini apparet misericordia, quantum ad primam 
radicem (Summa Theologica I, 21, 4). 


RANTED the pre-eminence of charity among the 

g virtues, the superiority of the contemplative over the 

active life, there is still a sense in which we are most 

like to God when performing the works of mercy. For 

the whole order of things, the relations between 

ereatures and the pale semblance of rights which we 

are permitted to assert in the divine presence, are 

dependent on the Creator’s prerogative of mercy. Whatever is, is 

the consequence of God's mercy removing the defect that is non- 

existence; the even more abysmal deficiency that is sin is removed 

by his greater mercy and by that very fact we are brought without 

merit into a still higher order of justice. This last was effected by a 

mercy determined to stir our hearts and to show how much God 

would be like ourselves: because divine beatitude can admit of 

no defects, God as God cannot suffer with us; but becoming man, 
he could both remove misery and feel it—he knew compassion. 

Without the imprint of that merciful personality on the world, 
misery and pain had but little power to stir and call forth effective 
compassion. But where Christ’s passion had moulded gouls for so 
many centuries and distress was so acute and widespread as in 
the Ireland which knew all the torments and few of the benefits 
of the Industrial Revolution in its early stages, the call for mercy 
was insistent and compelling. This and the other English-speaking 
countries formed a providential background for the work of the 
first Sisters of Mercy and their foundress, whose life-storv is now 
for the first time worthily related.1 ; 

Born in 1781 in Dublin, deprived of a devout father two years 
later and of a more easy-going but still loyally Catholic mother at 
seventeen, Catherine McAuley spent her adult life to the age of 
forty-three cut off from normal Catholic surroundings with kind but 
bigoted hosts and witnessing the defection of her brother and sister 
from the faith. But just as criticism and cross-questioning only 


1 Roland Burke Savage, S.J., M.A., Catherine McAuley (Gill & Son, 15s.). Of 
Mother Teresa Carroll, on whose Life (published 1866) subsequent studies were 


based, Fr Savage writes: ‘Chronology made little appeal to her’; she was also 
uncritical and inaccurate. The new life is based on the careful study of first-hand 
sources. 
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made her own faith more firm, so the material comfort she enjoyed 
failed to blind her to the misery of the Irish poor; in fact the 
beginnings of the work of the Sisters of Mercy were made possible 
by the wealth inherited from Catherine’s last host—blessed with the 
grace of faith some hours before his death. 

Interesting as it is, the story of her foundations is a familiar one: 
there were setbacks, the usual agonising disputes with persons 
only concerned in their way—unhappily a mistaken way—to realise 
the will of God, but there were also achievements so numerous and 
so great, expressive of a single-hearted devotion to the image of our 
Lord in the faces of the poor, that they can only be attributed to 
outstanding sanctity. For our purpose it is not necessary to recall 
the details, but rather to indicate the general character of Mother 
Catherine’s work and raise the question—which is facing other 
religious orders today—of its place in the very different circum- 
stances of the mid-twentieth century beneficently pagan welfare 
state. 

The work of the Sisters of Mercy is defined in relation to the sick, 
the poor and the ignorant; but primarily it is directed to the poor. 
They will nurse the rich and educate the children of the mighty, 
but they were founded to succour the ailing who had otherwise no 
support and to provide both religious and secular training for child- 
ren who might otherwise have remained ignorant of God’s law 
and man’s. But above all, and notably in the person of their 
foundress, they were adaptable. When mercy calls, it is too late 
to seek for a definition: there is a concrete piece of work to be 
undertaken, unmistakable in its appeal. Here, too, has been the 
great advantage of the independent house. The foundress was 
opposed to centralisation, as many of the Sisters are today, because 
the family spirit can be better maintained in a single house— 
perhaps with some subordinate establishments—and because each 
community is then more completely at the disposal of the bishop 
for the needs of the locality where it happens to be situated; one 
“would expect, too, that living the whole of one’s religious life in a 
particular area would facilitate the intensely personal approach that 
is necessary in the works of mercy. 

How touching—and indeed how true, but of conditions that are 
rapidly passing away—is the description of the Sisters of Mercy 
quoted at the opening of his book, by Godfrey Locker Lampson: 
‘the self-constituted intermediaries between all that is brillant 
and prosperous on the one hand and all that is sordid and wretched 
on the other’! One sees them coming away from the castle gate 
loaded with gifts for the poor of the village, from the mansions of 
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London's West End to the slums of the Hast; or one recalls the 
way in which they persuaded the wealthy to be benefactors of 
schools and hospitals, to pay lavish fees for their own dependants 
that the poor might be given the same opportunities of advanced 
education or of the best medical treatment. Clearly the local com- 
munity is most suited to this form of mediation. But the concrete 
works with which the Sisters have been associated until recently 
now demand a different approach and seem at times to leave 
scarcely any scope for the exercise of what can properly be called 
mercy. 

Redistribution of income is now more centralised and more effec- 
tive than ever before. Whatever works of mercy may still be neces- 
sary, they demand a more complex organisation and a more general 
survey of both resources and needs than at any time in the past. 
They simply cannot be performed with the aid of comparatively 
small amounts raised locally and handed out for local needs. Schools 
and hospitals are no longer founded or maintained by the bene- 
factions of the rich, nor are there persons too poor to be able to 
take advantage of first-class educational opportunities or adequate 
medical treatment. Certainly there is room within the state 
schemes for a more supernatural approach and for the exercise «f 
Christian mercy, but only if accompanied by distinct natural abili- 
ties and manifest efficiency. It will require also a deep under- 
standing of the attitude of the twentieth-century mind towards 
religion. 

For those in desperate need, it is sufficient that aid comes from 
anyone who bears the outward signs of religion—the habit, a cruci- 
fix, a word of prayer—but for the more comfortable pagan of today 
and even for the thinking Catholic the atmosphere of a Christian 
hospital or school must be of a character to challenge new ways 
of thought and show forth the perennial appeal of Christ’s mercy 
in new forms. Sisters of Mercy, vowed to the active life, must still 
be intellectually alert both to the movement of Catholic thought 
and to the outlook of a new age. Furthermore, whether in or out 
of state-schemes, secular training in the schools must be at least 
equal to anything that can be offered by non-Catholic establish- 
ments. It is not easy to see how this last requirement can be 
satisfied without some compromise on the earliest aims of the order. 
The material resources of private charity are simply not adequate 
to provide education at this standard; which means the definite 
adoption of governmental schemes or the imposition of very high 
fees, both very difficult to reconcile with the original spirit. For 
efficiency also a more rigorous selection of teachers and nurses than 
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can be made in an isolated community is necessary. Some degree 
of centralisation appears to be called for. 

It is not for the outside observer to suggest a solution to these 
acute and—having in mind the beautiful simplicity of Catherine 
MeAuley’s aims—truly painful problems. But one may wonder 
whether an altogether new direction of activity might not be 
advisable, precisely in order to maintain that simplicity and so 
cope with the real misery of the present time. It was very late 
in lite that the foundress began her great work and it would surely 
be im accordance with her spirit that—after a mere century of 
achievement—her daughters should find new ways of relieving our 
distress. Our wretchedness is not the result of economic anxiety 
or defective education, but of wilful estrangement from God in 
the midst of comfort: 

Too great inheritance and too much ease 

cheat mortal vision of immortal things. 
Will not the simplicity and the poverty of the Sisters, coming with 
empty hands but merciful hearts, be the most certain way of 
succouring a weary and sated world, unaware of its own defects, 
undistressed by its crying need? 


xe xX x 
PALM SUNDAY 
BY 
JOHN TAULER 


Intravit Jesus in Templum et ejiciebat omnes ementes et vendentes. 
And Jesus went into the Temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought. (Matt. 21, 12.) 
E read in today’s Gospel that our Lord went 
® into the temple and drove out of it the buyers 
and sellers, saying to those who sold doves: 
‘Take these things hence’. By that he meant 
that he wanted the temple to be pure: ‘It is 
my temple’, he seemed to say, ‘I have full 
right to claim it. I alone intend to dwell there. 
| alone mean to be its master.’ 

But, we may ask, of what temple is there question here? What 
is the temple of which God declares with such authority that he 1s 
the Master and where alone he means to be in command? This 
temple is the soul of each one of us, that soul which he has made 
to his own image and likeness as the Book of Genesis says: ‘Let us 
make man to our image and likeness’ (1, 26). And that is what he 
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did: he formed the reasonable soul so well to his own resemblance 
that there is nothing in heaven above, nothing, except the angels, 
that more perfectly resembles God than the reasonable soul. And 
therefore, why should it be surprising that he wants to keep this 
temple pure, that he will suffer no presence there but his own? 
This temple is infinitely pleasing to him because it is like himself; 
he is content to dwell there, and he desires to be alone there. 

Now let us see who nowadays are the buyers and sellers that our 
Lord drives out of the temple. Here I ask my audience to pay 
attention. Leaving on one side those who deliberately commit grave 
sins and consciously remain in that state, I will speak at present 
only of virtuous people who, nevertheless, buy and sell. Our Lord 
expels them and drives them from the temple, and does not allow 
a single one to remain, 

All these buyers then are those who avoid mortal sin, who even 
aspire to becoming better, who do good and useful things to the 
glory of God, such as fasts, vigils, prayers and other works of piety, 
but in all these things the motive that is guiding them is the hope 
of receiving from God something that will give them pleasure, 
that will be useful to them, that will flatter their self-love. In a 
word, they are’ entirely self-seeking. It is quite right then to call 
them merchants, since they give one thing in order to receive 
another; they bargain with our Lord, although they are deceiving 
themselves with their traffic. Indeed, all that they have, even their 
capacity for acting, comes to them certainly from God, and God is 
not obliged to do anything for them, to make them any return; 
everything depends upon his goodness, his gratuitous favours. What- 
ever they have they hold from God and not from themselves. 
God then owes them nothing in justice for the works and gifts 
that he receives from them. If he grants them anything, it is from 
pure benevolence that he does so, not at all because the gifts and 
deeds offered to him oblige him to do so, for all that they give 
is not their own property; all that they do does not come from 
themselves but from God, according to the words of Christ: ‘With- 
out me you can do nothing’ (John 15). 

It is therefore being very blind and very infatuated with self 
to wish to treat with the majesty of God. Also, because these 
people know nothing or little of truth, our Lord drives them from 
the temple. There is no union possible between light and darkness. 
And so when God, who is the essence of Light and Truth, enters 
into the temple of the soul, he drives out absolutely all ignorance 
and dispels all darkness so as to reveal himself in the fusion of 
light and truth. All dealers are dispersed the very instant that truth 
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penetrates the intelligence, for truth does no bargaining. Indeed, 
just as God in all his works seeks nothing for himself, but does 
all things from sheer liberality and pure love, so the man who 
carries God in the temple of his soul and who is united to him, 
should be free and disinterested in all his deeds, acting only out of 
love for the glory of God, without any self-seeking or regard for 
his own particular advantage, for it is God who accomplishes all 
that in him. 

Now, I tell you for a certainty, as long as anyone is seeking 
his own interest in his actions, or looks for his own profit in all 
that God has given him, that man should be numbered among the 
merchants. On the contrary, if you wish to hold aloof from all 
traffic, whatever good you may do, do it solely for the honour and 
glory of God, reserving nothing for yourself any more than if you 
had accomplished nothing; still more, do not look for a reward. 
If you act thus, all that you do will be spiritual and God-like. This 
is the certain proof that all the unjust sellers have been driven 
out of the temple of your soul and that God alone abides there. 
And in this way you will be free from any mercenary spirit when, 
in all you do, you have no other intention and aim but the glory 
of God, setting aside absolutely all self-seeking. 

But notice that the very text of our Gospel suggests to us an 
even higher step: this is the state of those who do their work with 
a pure intention and who, notwithstanding, do not attain true per- 
fection because they are money changers (nummulari) and they 
still carry on commerce with creatures; in this they are like the 
changers in the temple and those sellers of doves whose chairs 
_and tables our Lord overturned. 

It is true that in principle the work of those sellers of doves and 
inoney changers had its use and was allowed: but as a consequence, 
what had been meant for the worship of God had degenerated into 
abuses of avarice and profit. This is what usually happens to those 
of whom we are speaking: doubtless they do everything with a 
pure intention, not seeking their own advantage in their deeds, 
vet in a certain way being attached to them, counting up the times 
and numbers, doing them with their minds full of images, and 
preoccupied with what went before and what is to follow. All this 
is sufficient to keep them from the supreme truth which they have 
so nearly touched. They should have kept their minds always free 
and detached from passing events whether happy or unhappy, after 
the example of our Lord Jesus Christ who was truly without any 
preoccupation, receiving at every instant, without interruption, a 
fresh influx of his heavenly Father and immediately, in the moment 
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of receiving it, he remitted it entirely to his Father and offered 
himself to him, returning to his divine Majesty with thanksgiving 
and love all that he had received from him. Whoever desires to 
attain and to feel within himself this supreme truth should imitate 
Christ in this. He must make every effort to live without dwelling 
on the past or the future, absolutely free and detached from all 
his own work and all forms and images that may present them- 
selves; entirely in the present moment, receiving God’s gifts and 
at once, without being detained by the slightest obstacle, referring 
them to God in the same light and pouring himself out to him with 
praises and thanksgivings in union with our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then indeed one would be disencumbered both from the sale uf 
doves and from the profits of the money changers; that is to say, 
all the impediments would vanish; attachment to one’s own works, 
otherwise excellent, but in which one had sought self, will no longer 
have any cause of existence. Is not this what our Lord meant to 
point out when, according to the Evangelist, he forbade them to 
bring these utensils into the temple? By it he meant to show us 
that the spiritual man should be free and detached from everything: 
the least obstacle could arrest his rapid progress forward. 

However, as soon as the temple of the soul is thus emptied of 
every obstruction, that is to say, of all spirit of ownership and all 
ignorance, such a radiance comes to pass in him, so brilliantly does 
the light shine within him, that henceforward nothing created can 
make any impression on him—God alone, the Uncreated Being, 
dazzles him with his beauty. 

Now nothing is so like this temple as God himself. Except the 
angels, nothing can be compared to it among creatures. The higher 
angels certainly much resemble it, but not in every point. For the 
very angels, in the faculties that make them like the soul, intelli- 
gence and love, have a limit that they cannot surpass: the soul 
on the contrary, as long as it remains in this mortal life, can always 
mount higher and higher. This is an indisputable fact. Suppose 
then that the soul of a man living in this world had attained to the 
degree of perfection which is proper to the highest of the angels, 
that angel would find itself outstripped by the soul who, with the 
help of God’s grace and its free will, can make progress at every 
moment, and thus man can raise himself above all the angels, 
above every created intellect. Almighty God, being alone perfectly 
free and uncreated, is also alone perfectly like to the soul, not 
because he is uncreated, but because he is free. The soul, though, is 
created. 

But when the soul reaches the pure and simple light of the 
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divinity, it feels so strongly the need of annihilating itself in its 
created being that it seems nothing can bring it back to life and 
give it back its strength: then God takes it upon himself by his 
uncreated essence, to sustain and preserve it. That soul would 
wish to obliterate itself entirely and disappear, but it is not able 
to do so. Yet it is true that before knowing God it has in a way 
entirely fled from itself. And it should be so. For, as I have said 
above, when Jesus enters into the temple of God he at once drives 
out by his divine power all the buyers and sellers. Then alone does 
he begin to speak in this temple. 

You can rest assured that as long as another is allowed to speak 
in the temple of your soul Christ is silent. He does not feel at home. 
And in fact Christ is not at home in the soul as long as that soul 
admits strange guests with whom he does not wish to converse. 
If you want Christ to speak in your soul it must be solitary, and 
silence must reign there; then Christ can be heard. Make it lonely 
and silent, and Christ will enter there and he will speak. But, 
I ask you, what will he say? He is the Word of the eternal Father, 
and in this Word the Father expresses himself and all the divine 
nature and all the Godhead as he knows himself and completely 
understands himself. For if the power of God is perfect so also 
is his intelligence, and that is why he can perfectly utter himself. 
And go, as soon as he speaks his Word, he utters himself, he utters 
all; he begets from his own depths another Person, and to this 
Person he communicates his own nature. 

In this Word are expressed all reasonable spirits, an imitation 
of the Word himself, according to the ideas that God has in his 
intelligence from all eternity. And these spirits emanate from God 
and shine exteriorly according to the idea of each that is in God. 
However, these spirits do not resemble the Word on every point, 
but they receive power to be able to acquire, grace, the likeness to 
this Word, I should say to acquire this Word himself as he is in 
himself. This is indeed what you find in St John: Dedit eis 
potestatem filios dei fieri. ‘He gave them the power to be made the 
sons of God.’ (John 1, 12.) 

See all that the Father has expressed with his Word; see all that 
there is in this Word. 

But, since the Father, as we have said, speaks all this to the 
soul, we might ask what Jesus himself has to say. Listen, my dear 
children. 

As I have already told you, Christ in his way of speaking aims 
at revealing himself and all that the Father utters in him according 
to the soul’s capacity. 
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First of all he reveals to the mind with immense and divine power 
the Majesty and sovereignty of his Father. When the human mind 
feels this divine power in the Son, it is itself made strong and 
powerful in all virtues; it feels capable of making progress in perfect 
purity; nothing can trouble it, neither happiness nor misfortune, 
nor any created thing. It remains firm and unshaken as if it had 
at its disposal the very strength of God against which everything 
else was shattered and seemed feeble and unimportant. 

In the second place, Christ reveals himself with that ineffable 
wisdom which is himself. It is in this wisdom that the Father 
fully knows himself, in that wisdom that he understands his power 
and his divine majesty, finally his Word, that is to say, Wisdom 
itself and all that it contains, for all that is himself in essential 
unity. 

When this wisdom unites itself to a soul, the soul immediately 
casts aside all doubt, all error; all darkness is dispelled, and the 
soul sees itself bathed in a pure light which is God himself, accord- 
ing to this word of the Prophet: In lumine tuo videbimus lumen. 
‘In thy light we shall see light’ (Ps. 35, 10). It is in thy light that 
we shall see the light, that is to say, ‘We shall know, O Lord, the 
light by means of your light, we shall know God by means of God 
in the depths of our souls’. By this wisdom in fact united to the 
soul, the soul knows itself and all things. What am I saying? It 
knows Wisdom itself by means of Wisdom; it knows the Majesty 
of the Father, his sovereignty, his power, his fecundity and that 
essential immutability, and it knows all this in perfect unity and 
in a simplicity that is devoid of all division. 

In the third place, Christ reveals himself with inexpressible love 
which emanates and overflows with abundance and sweetness from 
the very strength of the Holy Spirit, and which flows out with 
all its exuberant goodness into all hearts capable of receiving it. 
Not only does Christ manifest himself with this sweetness, but 
he invites himself to the soul. And then the soul itself, transported 
by this delight is raised above itself and all things, to flow back 
by grace and without intermediary up to God, its origin and source. 
When this union has taken place, the exterior man is henceforth 
submissive to the interior man, and obeys promptly even unto 
death. 

May almighty God deign to make us apt to receive him so that, 
coming into us after having driven away all the obstacles of soul 
or body, we may be made one with him henceforward on this 
earth, and eternally in heaven after this short and miserable life, 
Amen. 


A HYMN FOR THE ANNUNCIATION 


SopHRONtius! 


Be full of joy, O mother of heavenly delight! 

Be full of joy, who helpeth forth the sum of all delight! 

Be full of joy, O seat of saving joy! 

Be full of joy, O spring of an immortal joy! 

Be full of joy, O mystic dwelling-place of joy unspeakable! 

Be full of joy, O wondrous fertile-ground of inexpressible delight! 
Be full of joy, most happy fountain of unchanging joy! 

Be full of joy, O treasured bearer of eternal joy! 

Be full of joy, O flowering stem of life-yielding delight! 

Be full of joy, unwedded mother of our God! 

Be full of joy, O virgin yet inviolate in the bearing of a child! 

Be full of joy, most marvellous of all the marvels that we see! 
Who shall be able to tell thy glory? 

Who shall dare to speak thy wonders? 

Who shall be confident to proclaim thy greatness? 

Thou hast embellished the nature of men; 

Thou hast risen above the files on the Angels; 

Thou hast overshadowed the brilliance of the Archangels; 

Thou hast transcended the dignity of the Thrones; 

Thou hast diminished the sublimity of the Dominations; 

Thou hast run before in the way of the Principalities; 

Thou hast made weak the strength of the Powers; 

Thou hast shown thyself stronger than the Virtues; 

Thou hast outstripped with earthly eyes the many-eyed Cherubim; 
Thou hast surpassed the six-winged Seraphim by the God-wakened 
Thou hast risen above all creatures, [flight of thy soul; 
And hast shone forth in the fullness of purity before all; 

Thou hast graciously received the Creator of all creation, 

And being found with child 

- Thou hast brought Him forth, 

_-For thou of all creatures art born to be the mother of God. 


1 Oratio in SS. Deiparae Annuntiationem 18, M. 873, 8237B, Translated by B.B. 
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REVIEWS 


Srex Ye First... From the Addresses of His Eminence Cardinal 
Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster. (Sheed & Ward; 12s.6d.) 
From the first moment of his accession to Westminster Cathedral 

Cardinal Griffin made it clear that he would devote himself whole- 

heartedly ‘to the poor, that is to those in need of spiritual and 

material help and assistance’. This was the burden of his address 
on the oceasion of his enthronement. ‘When I was saying farewell 
to some working men, a man came up to me and said: ‘“‘When you 
go to Westminster, please don’t forget the working man’’. I made 
him a solemn promise.’ His public pronouncements since that time 
are a striking record of the Cardinal’s fidelity to his high purpose. 

The wide range of his practical interest in all the many problems 

of today and the unfailing wisdom of his approach to them could 

not easily be appreciated unless it were possible to secure in a 

single volume a comprehensive and intelligent survey of these pro- 

nouncements. Happily such a survey is offered in the present 
volume. The compiler’s purpose has not been the obvious one of 
recording the Cardinal’s addresses in full and in chronological order; 
it has been the more immediately valuable one of illustrating the 

Cardinal's mind upon the major topics that are causing deep concern 

not only to Catholics but to the world at large. For this reason he 

has exercised choice not only in the addresses themselves but in 
offering extracts, often enough, rather than the full text. Moreover 
he has grouped them in sections, thus: The Catholic Faith, Catholic 

Morality, Family Life, State and Citizen, International Relations, 

Human Labour, Education and Youth. From this intelligent use 

of material a most satisfactory and at the same time handy volume 

has emerged. 


It would clearly be impossible to quote adequately by way of 
sample without quoting the whole volume. But yet some examples 
of the Cardinal’s acute penetration of problems may be permitted. 
‘I should be the last to say that there are no Protestants leading 
more Christlike lives than many of my own Catholic brethren. . . . 
To state a conviction is not to attack those who do not share it.’— 
‘The future of medicine in this country will depend on whether 
doctors are going to consider the medical profession as a trade or 
a vocation.’—‘The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world. Don’t let others rock that cradle and deprive you of 
your power and influence over the world.’—‘It is rather amazing 
that whilst people spend long years of training for the professions, 
little attention is paid to preparation for the great vocation of 
marriage.’—‘It is a common but nonetheless erroneous view which 
holds that civic responsibility begins and ends on election days. ’— 
‘Once a sense of authority is lost by the people democracy becomes 
an empty name.’ These quotations are chosen at random out of a 
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hundred similar oues. They give the true flavour of the whole feast 
of practical wisdom. 

The volume is produced with the taste and care that one has 
come to associate with Sheed & Ward. The illustrations are aptly 
chosen, and include, as a Frontispiece, the admirable pencil por- 
trait of the Cardinal which appeared in the Sunday Hapress, as 
well as the now famous cartoons by Giles (of the Daily Express) 
and Vicky (of the News Chronicle). The period covered is from 1944 
to 1948. Since the latter date His Eminence has provided ample 
material for another volume of the same sort, notwithstanding his 
deeply regretted period of illhealth, and we look forward to its 
early appearance. Hinary J. Carpenter, O.P. 


Tae Famity ar Beruany. By Alfred O’Rahilly. (Cork University 

Press: B. H. Blackwell; 12s.6d.) 

This particularly welcome publication is best described as a 
yospel study, the first of a series of gospel studies which, we are 
glad to hear, are nearly ready. Would that more and more—layfolk 
and clergy alike—would read this work of a layman, take to such 
studies, and ceaselessly foster richly profitable commentaries on 
the Sacred Text. These studies are certainly devotional in the 
sense of well-informed, enlightened devotion; in reading them we 
are well away from the plaint of those who assert that in biblical 
commentaries they find hardly anything to raise their minds to 
God, nourish their souls, and foster their interior life, and therefore 
maintain that recourse should be had to a spiritual and so-called 
mystical interpretation.’ (Divino Afflante, C.T.S. Edition, § 30.) 

The method followed is: first, a hteral translation of the passage 
chosen for study, then “Notes on the text’, calculated to bring out 
the full force of the literal rendering; then the ‘study’ in various 
sections, sometimes bringing out an apologetic aspect, or develop- 
ments in topography (as with the tomb of Lazarus), or represen- 
tations in early Christian art. The least satisfactory side of this 
book is the apologetic. There is an excessive preoccupation with 
effete situations; we do not live in an age that dotes on Renan’s 
vagaries. More successful are developments on the Martha and 
Mary theme and piquant remarks on the failure of modern English 
law to recognise the place of contemplative life in society. Careful 
examination of the evidence leads to the conclusion that the Sinful 
Woman, Mary the sister of Martha, and Mary Magdalen are, in 
all probability, one and the same woman. It is clear that the author 
has put immense, and loving, labour into these ‘studies’; and it 
is pleasing to see the wide range of his reading, his use e.g. of 
Matthew Black’s Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts or 
Donatus Baldi’s Enchiridion Locorum Sanctorum. And the whole 
result reads passing well, were it not for some arresting idiosyn- 
crasies of language, e.g. ‘how could the Heart of Jesus resist this 
love-sped missive?’ (p. 86); and sometimes a strange ‘raciness’, 
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e.g. ‘Martha . . . having an active, extrovert mind, being a good 
caterer .. . natur ally thought that this service was the best expres- 
sion of her devotion. . . ss (p. 22). And few would care for the 


form ‘Jair’s daughter’. However, despite such limitations, we would 
welcome these and similar studies which can do so much to make 
us appreciate and love the ‘very Word of God given to men under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost’. 

Ro.Lanp Portser, O.F 


La REGLE pU CARMEL BT SON ESPRIT, by Francois de Sainte Marie, 

O.C.D. (Editions du Seuil; n.p.) 

In a certain sense it can be said that St Teresa and St John of 
the Cross tend to overshadow the Order to which they belonged; 
strange as it is, many study the works of these two great saints 
and iknow little or nothing of the rock from which they were hewn. 
That is a pity, because their teaching, though of wider application, 
is the product of the Carmelite way of life, and a knowledge of 
the ‘basic elements of this life is from one point of view a useful 
introduction to the teaching of its giants. Pere Francois has pro- 
duced a handy little book of the Carmelite Rule; its eighteen short 
chapters occupy ten pages at the beginning. The rest of the book 
contains an excellent commentary which brings out clearly the 
spirit and authentic interpretation of this Rule. 


It is called the primitive Rule because it is the first known Car- 
melite Rule given to the hermits of Mount Carmel by Albert 
Avogardo, Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, about the year 1209, 
approved by Honorius III in 1226 (1622 on p. 10 is an obvious 
misprint), touched up by the two Dominican revisers in 1247 and 
finally approved at Lyons in 1274. After various mitigations granted 
by Eugenius IV in 1431, blessed John Soreth strove for better 
observance, but it was left to St Teresa and St John of the Cross 
to effect a return to the primitive Rule though it caused the division 
of the Order into two autonomous branches—Calced and Discalced. 
The Discalced still follow the primitive Rule. Perusal of the Rule 
and this commentary bring out very clearly the contemplative and 
eremitical nature of Carmelite life, and its traditional medieval 
largeness of spirit. That is a point which requires stressing because 
Discalced (all but synonymous with ‘reformed’) has much of a 
post-Tridentine flavour about it, and to identify Carmelite life in 
its most authentic interpretation—that of the primitive Rule—with 
all the manifestations of the counter-reformation religious reform 
is to misunderstand it radically. Pére Francois is to be congratulated 
on this book, a useful and even necessary companion to his earlier 
and no less admirable Les plus vieux textes du Carmel, which 
appeared in this same series (La Vigne du Carmel) in 1945. 


LANCELOT SHEPPARD. 
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PRAYER FOR ALL TimEs. By Pierre Charles, $.J. (Sands; 15s.) 

This volume comprises a number of reflections and colloquies 
on prayer. Previously they have been edited in three volumes, and 
unless the reviewer is mistaken were originally published in pamph- 
let form. With this edition the material has been gathered into one 
volume, introduced by Fr Martindale, S.J. Prayer is not an aside 
to God, a moment or period sparingly even grudgingly made over 
to him. Nor is prayer an act isolated and cut off from the many 
other and diverse acts that make up our day. Rather is prayer a 
habit, a permanent disposition of the soul to its Creator. There is 
no moment in which the soul cannot be united to its Maker; there 
is no task or deed (save sin) which need distract man from God. 
In this book Pere Charles gives us a series of reflections on the 
truths of faith, anchoring his reflections to a scriptural text, show- 
ing thereby how the soul ruminating the word of God can draw 
forth treasures old and new. That this book, since its initial appear- 
ance in 1929, has been issued seven times is surely evidence of its 
wide appeal. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


SENDUNG DER KATHARINA VON SieNA. By Marianus Vetter, O.P. 
Pe 41 500m. 62.,) 

GLorRIA ALBERTI. By Marianus Vetter, O.P. (Pp. 64; Dm. 2.40.) 

Das BucH von DER ANFANGEN DES PREDIGERORDENS: Translation 
by Mechthild Dominika Kunst III, O.P. of Master Jordan’s 
Inbellus. (Pp. 68, Dm. 2.40.) 

Der Hemice Dominixus. By Hieronymus Wilms, O.P. (Pp. 160; 
Dm. 4.) 

Derr GorresrREUND. A monthly for Dominicans (yearly subscription 
Dm. 7.20). Publishers of this Dominican series: Verlag Butzon 
& Bercker, Kevelaer. 

‘Fortiter, fratres’, cried St Dominic as he came out of his stall 
to encourage the brethren in singing the Divine Office, moving up 
and down the choir as he did so. And after seven hundred years 
his children still respond with the same joyfulness as they showed 
in those early, uncertain days when they announced ‘the Saviour 
of the joyful news’ to a people sick in its soul. In a land which has 
suffered bitterly under the blight of pessimism his German brethren 
are singing to the glory of God and his saints with as deep a con- 
viction as ever; guests at their flourishing modern house of Walber- 
berg can witness to it, and so, now, can anyone reading the books 
listed above. Each of the books is an act of devotion. Indeed, Fr 
Vetter’s two slim volumes on St Albert and St Catherine make no 
other claim, directed as they are towards interpreting the saints’ 
messages for the twentieth century. Similarly, Sister Mechthild 
Dominika’s translation of the Libellus from the sixteenth volume 
of the Monumenta simply allows Blessed Jordan to tell his story 
as only he knows how. Even Fr Wilms’s biography of St Dominic, 
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which is based upon recent critical literature, does not pretend 
to exhaust a subject where he himself says, unusquisque suo sensu 
abundat. But devotion to St Dominic and love of the Order stand 
out unmistakably in all of them. 

Though the absence of feotnote references from Fr Wilms’s 
biography will not raise any doubts about his scholarship it clearly 
indicates the wide public he has chosen to address. Yet even the 
wider public which finds such notes distracting would hardly lose 
the thread of this story, so skilfully and excitingly is it recounted. 
More important than any proposed solution of the ‘Rosary question’ 
(which the author deals with non-committally in a dozen lines) is 
the proportion in which Fr Wilms sets each aspect of St Dominic’s 
work. Love of poverty, for instance, is proved to be no after-thought, 
a kind of supplementary to the Dominican apostolate, but an essen- 
tial condition which was present from the moment the saint sold 
his books for the poor. One learns to appreciate how little the 
saint sympathised with the forcible measures against heretics, how 
different his spirit from that of Simon de Montfort. And above all, 
the convent at Prouille fills the place in these pages that it filled 
in the labours of the friars. One is grateful to the author for demon- 
strating how unusquisque suo sensu abundat. 

We cannot think of any more appropriate way of welcoming this 
admirably produced series, in fact, than by saying that it is faithful 
to the ideal of St Albert quoted by one writer in Der Gottesfreund: 
in dulcedine societas quaerere veritatem. 

DonaLp NICHOLL. 


FarHer MicHaEL Brownz, 8.J. By Fr Thomas Hurley, 8.J. (Clon- 
more and Reynolds; 12s.6d.) 

It is the laudable custom nowadays for the lives of saintly folk 
to be as readable as novels and to give a picture of one who both 
lived and can be imagined as living. This work is hardly in the style 
of Joergensen or Father Brodrick, but the use of a little imagination 
on the part of the reader makes possible the reconstruction of the 
life and character of a great priest, novice-master, retreat-giver and 
friend and counsellor to all. Unlike so many of such biographers 
the author does try to give some of the unfavourable impressions 
as well, mentioning the little shortcomings which can at times be so 
noticeable to those with whom a man lives and yet in no way 
interfere with the oneness of his life with God which means holiness. 
Yet such details are necessary to make up a picture of one whom 
we can love and understand. Some evidently found Father Browne 
a little too aloof and austere, others complained that he did not 
prepare his conferences well enough, or that they teemed with 
miscellaneous historical information. It says much for the breadth 
of his taste that as superior he included in the refectory reading 
Morley’s Gladstone and the life of Labouchére. The letters and 
conferences given in the book seem rather dry and commonplace 
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in cold print, as is so often the case with words whose life and 
sparkle come from the spirit and personality of the man who makes 
them. The book cannot be recommended for all and sundry, since 
it is not attuned to the modern taste, but as a memorial to a 
great man of God it should find a place in many Irish homes, lay 
and religious, where the memory of Father Browne (he died in 
1933) is still cherished. Ricnarp Buunpet, S.J. 


THE Spreituat Lire or tHE Priest. By Fr Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 

(Mercier Press; 10s.6d.) 

This book is described in the blurb as ‘a spiritual classic for 
priests’ but it is not that—its defects are too numerous. First of 
all, it is not a book but a series of monthly articles bound together 
in their original form, and consequently there is much needless 
repetition both of phrase and thought and an irritating repetition 
of such remarks as ‘space does not permit more to be said here’. 
Then there are some ‘notable omissions’ which though admitted 
by the author are not thereby justified. For example, there is ‘no 
attempt to examine a priest’s obligation to seek perfection’, which 
the author admits is a fundamental and which is, of course, the 
only justification of all that follows. To include it would have meant 
recasting the whole book, and although there is a promise that 
these omissions will be made good later, the promise does not justify 
this book. There is, too, a wide gap between abstract idealism and 
practical counsels. Time and again the author leaves us in no doubt 
that his ideals are second to none, ‘These views may seem extreme. 
And so they are. But the priesthood is an extreme thing. . . . Those 
are extreme words, terribly extreme . . . and if we are to put such 
extreme words into practice no superficial fulfilment is sufficient’ : 
but the practical counsels are by no means of so high an order. 
Internal evidence shows that the author is not entirely happy 
about this: see, for example, his half-apology that he ‘would not 
care to undertake the responsibility of opposing views’ more extreme 
than his own. One gets the impression, so often given in Clergy 
Retreats etc., that religious feel constrained to mitigate their ideal- 
ism to suit what they consider the most they can ask of seculars. 
They seem to have decided that secular standards are low and they 
want to make them higher but dare not suggest that they should 
be as high as they know they ought to be. Their policy (and it seems 
almost a conspiracy) tends to confirm the unfortunate secular in 
acquiescing in something less than the highest practical idealism. 
Tt is noticeable throughout this book that the author is ill-at-ease 
and diffident when writing practical suggestions to the clergy (these 
passages are in glaring contrast with the authoritative and magis- 
terial way in which he writes of the inner life) and he seems to 
realise his own limitations for he gives lengthy quotations from 
secular (and therefore in the circumstances unimpeachable?) authors 
rather than his own opinions. The doubt is inevitably raised whether, 
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if these authorities had not been available, he would have dared to 
place his standards even as high as he has. Having listened to many 
conversations after Clergy Retreats and Days of Recollection, | 
can assure the author and others who are easy on seculars that 
seculars are not grateful. The greatest obligation to sanctity comes 
from the priesthood which we share in common, not from the 
religious state. When writing on the inner life, and the means of 
attaining it, Father Boylan needs no authorities: he is himself an 
authority. 

In his remarks on studies and the rosary, there is a curious 
inconsistency: Arguing from Canon 129 he maintains that because - 
the Code enjoins it, study for a priest is the will of God and there- 
fore ‘no matter what opportunities of doing good a priest may pass 
over’ in order to study, by studying he is doing something ‘much 
more .. . holy and apostolic’. Apparently, however, the same argu- 
ment does not hold in regard to the rosary, for although he refers 
to Canon 125 he makes no attempt to argue that therefore to say 
the rosary every day is the will of God also. He binds the priest 
to no more than 15 decades a week, a decade each morning and 
evening, more or less, and even that ‘one should not be afraid to 
say walking or moving about’. Had the author been writing before 
1916 he would not have bound the priest to any recitation of the 
rosary whatsoever, if he preferred the Little Office. This would 
have been surprising in view of the many papal encyclicals on the 
importance of the rosary. There is something too subjective here. 

The book would be greatly improved if the chapters giving prac- 
tical counsel were omitted and other chapters giving the funda- 
mental obligations of the priestly state and the ways of achieving 
them were included and the ends tidied up by discarding the 
magazine-technique. 

In spite of its defects, this book has much to commend it, 
particularly the chapters on the inner life and the references to 
works where points raised could be studied more fully. 

The better is often quoted as the enemy of the good: here is a 
case where the good is the enemy of the better. 

TERENCE TANNER. 


Sarin? Benepicr: wis Lirk and Work. By T. F. Lindsay. (Burns 

Oates; 10s.6d.) 

When this book came to me for review I had to choose whether 
to read it as another life of St Benedict and critically to compare 
it with its predecessors, or to let it introduce me for the first time, 
as it were, to the founder of Western monasticism. Since the pub- 
lishers assure us that it is ‘admirably suited to the general reader 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic’, I chose the latter alternative, 
and it is therefore as a general reader that I attempt to discuss 
it here. 
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Taken as a whole, be it said at once, Mr Lindsay achieves what 
he set out to do. It is no easy task to write a biography which will 
be interesting whose subject is so far removed from us in time 
and about whom material is so scanty as St Benedict. Mr Lindsay’s 
style is facile and readable, and so one is all the more irritated 
when he interrupts his narrative in order to make lengthy quota- 
tions from previous writers—the Rule, of course, and St Gregory 
the Great always excepted. Indeed the mention of certain past 
controversies is somewhat puzzling to the general reader as they 
do not materially affect the story, and the author, as often as not, 
refrains from taking sides. Those, in particular, which arose out 
of the publication of Abbot Chapman's famous book are given 
great prominence, whereas another more recent, and still acute, 
controversy is not even echoed in this book. 


Instead one would perhaps have preferred more information as 
to the connection between modern manifestations of Benedictinism 
and the Rule of St Benedict. It is hard at times to see how so 
many different kinds of monastery—not to mention so many differ- 
ent kinds of monk—could all have had their origin in the Monte 
Cassino of the sixth century. Benedictine monks do not emerge 
from the noviciate cast all in a single mould. Yet, as Mr Lindsay 
points out, all the main streams of Benedictine activity are trace- 
able from the beginning. 


The statement that ‘there may have been a priest or two at 
Subiaco, but we do not hear of them; it is not until much later 
that we find Benedictine choir-monks becoming priests almost as 
a matter of course’ (p. 74) calls for some explanation how such 
an obvious element of monastic life today had its origin. I suggest 
that the key to the problem has been given in Christopher Dawson's 
Gifford Lectures 1948-1949. It is of the fusing of St Benedict's 
ideal, as we see it in the Regula Monasteriorum, with that of other 
great saints and thinkers, particularly St Augustine, that was born 
the Benedictine Order. Here are Mr Dawson’s words: ‘St Augustine 
was himself a monk as well as a bishop, and one of the creators 
of the Western monastic tradition. For it was he more than anyone 
-else who was responsible for that combination of the monastic life 
with the priesthood which ultimately became one of the distinctive 
features of Western monasticism. . . . Monte Cassino itself was 
destroyed by the Lombards about 581, and the monks were forced 
to take refuge in Rome. But such catastrophes did not weaken the 
spirit of the Rule; on the contrary they brought the Benedictines 
into closer relation with Rome, and with St Gregory, through whom 
St Benedict and his Rule acquired their worldwide fame and their 
new apostolic mission to the barbarians in the far West. For it 
was at Rome that the Benedictine tradition became combined with 
the Augustinian tradition of a clerical monasticism and with the 
liturgical traditions of the Roman monasteries which were respon- 
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sible for the performance of the liturgical offices and the music of 
the great basilicas.’ (Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, 
pp. 50, 52.) 

Undoubtedly the picture which a general reader would form 
for himself of St Benedict would be that of a great educator. From 
the first words of the prologue to his Rule we find ourselves in a 
scholastic atmosphere. He tells us that it is his intention to found 
a school; and right through to the last page practically every word 
he writes testifies to his qualities as a teacher. His deep insight 
into human character and the motives for human behaviour: his 
love ‘for those committed to his charge: his gentleness in bearing 
with their weaknesses and failings: even the so-called ‘penitential’ 
he drew up for dealing with the wayward: all bear eloquent witness 
to this important element in the personality of St Benedict. The 
modernity of his approach to delinquency (see for example chapter 
twenty-seven of the Rule) would interest the psychologist. “Nothing 
is to be preferred to the love of Christ .The claims of charity are 
paramount, and Christ is to be found in the needs of all those who 
seek us in His name.’ It is a pity, one is tempted to add, that every 
monk cannot be an abbot so that ‘while correcting others by his 
admonitions, he will be himself cured of his own defects’. 

On p. 52 Mr Lindsay says that St Athanasius had himself trans- 
jated into Latin the Vita S. Antoni. Surely the translator was 
Evagrius of Antioch? It may be regretted too that this life of 
St Benedict is not illustrated. Some reproductions of paintings, 
such as the one on the wrapper by Meister von Messkirch, would 
have enhanced an otherwise well produced volume. 

Drsmonp ScHLEGEL, O.S.B. 
SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis & Carter; 
8s.6d.) 

There is scarcely a Catholic review, German, French, English, 
Canadian, American, which has not in the past year offered its 
meed of praise to the young Cistercian monk, the author of this 
book. Anglican papers such as The Church Times have vied with 
their Catholic contemporaries in showing their appreciation of his 
work. The sales of his books prove that the reviewers are voicing the 
public thought. What then is the appeal of such a writer to the 
modern public? What is the secret of such sudden and phenomenal 
success in the publicising of contemplative prayer, which is the 
theme of this book and which as a rule appeals to so small an élite? 
It is not that he has a profound or closely reasoned theology of 
spiritual matters to offer to the perplexed world. He expressly con- 
demns the man who attempts to share the knowledge of contem- 
plation and promptly becomes involved in theological discussion 
and controversy (p. 186). Thomas Merton was scarcely ordained 
priest when he wrote this book—written shortly after his Elected 
Silence—he had just completed a course of philosophy and theology 


of God into a created subject, so much as God living in God. . . 


xX 
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necessary for ordination, but that was all. His experience of others’ 


~souls and their ways of prayer and sanctification must have been 


very limited. All this might have been a drawback in any other 
writer, but for Merton it seems to have contributed to his success. 
For he brings to his work of religious journalism (it is journalisin 
in the best sense of the term) the double asset of the fresh enthusi- 
asm about a newly found treasure and a complete mastery of a 
sumple style with no pretensions or artificiality. So many ‘people 
when they first study the infinite treasures of the Church’s teaching 
are fired with desire to communicate what they have learnt to 
others, but are impeded by an insurmountable difficulty in express- 
ing their new vision. In later life when they have perhaps acquired 
the art of expression too great an analysis has dissected their 
enthusiasm. Many others who have facility with the pen have not 
begun to discover the Truth. 

Thomas Merton, then, writes with attractive simplicity of the 
most mysterious reality of human existence. That which is is God, 
so that the discovery of our true self is the discovery of God. The 
struggle towards this discovery is useless unless we leave the 
initiative mostly to God. This means the hard way of the desert and 
desolation; and in his own way the author is as severe as St John 
of the Cross on the bleakness of the ascent. ‘The ordinary way of 
contemplation lies through a desert without trees and without 
beauty and without water. . . . The prospect of this wilderness 
is something that so appals most men that they refuse to enter upon 
its burning sands... .’ (p. 153). He is, then, no dreamer; he warns 
us against becoming attached to the symbols used by such writers 
as St John of the Cross and losing sight of the realities behind the 
svmbols. With such wise cautions the reader is led to consider the 
height of contemplation, which is ‘no longer something poured out 


2 


It is inevitable that, carried along with such zeal, the author 
should occasionally fail to express himself with the exact precision 
which the Church desires in a text book of theology, and some 
theologians will find points on which they disagree. Some would 


‘even find traces of a sort of pantheism in the identification of the 


soul with God. But all this would be beside the point and the 
phrases extracted from their context would not say what the author 
so patently desires to say. The totality of his message is so clear 
and expressed with such vigorous simplicity—that contemplation 


is the freedom of love in perfect union with God—that to find fault 


with its parts would be to cavil. The only change the present 
reviewer would suggest is that in future editions the fancy type 
in which the book is printed, with every ‘s’ upside down, the ‘uw’ 
an inverted ‘n’, the comma an accent out of place and many other 
exasperating mannerisms, be supplanted by a well tried type-face. 
Conrap PepuEr, O.P. 
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Srorres From Hoty Writ. By Helen Waddell. (Constable; 8s.6d.) 

Tn this little book the learned author of Mediaeval Latin Lyrics 
has essayed the far harder task of interesting young people in serious 
topics. She has succeeded right well, to judge by the reaction of 
some .of the reviewer’s younger hopefuls. The stories were first 
written for a small missionary magazine between the years 1914 
and 1920 and the first few bear some slight traces of the style of 
writing or speaking considered suitable in those days for expound- 
ing the Scriptures to those of tender years. The greater part of the 
book, however, is written in a manner at once dignified, simple 
and attractive. Both those who teach religion and those who desire 
matter for prayer and meditation should read this book. 

RicHarp BLUNDELL, S.J. 


Paun or Tarsus. Compiled by John Arendzen, D.D., Ph.D. (Grail 

Publications.) 

The compiler has succeeded in making St Paul speak for himself; 
however, the ‘vivid directness of the story’ is sometimes rather 
too manifest: thus 23 times do we read ‘I’ on the first page. At 
the foot of p. 7 read ‘Antioch’ for Derbe. For the rest, we can but 
welcome a publication of this sort. May it lead more Catholics to 
read Acts and Epistles for themselves, and savour the Word of 
God as given to the Church by God. So may they realise the 
treasures of doctrine bequeathed by him who was a traveller with 
a difference. RouanpD Porrsr, O.P. 


Diz NEvE PSALMENUBERSETZUNG. By Arthur Allgeier. (Herder, Frei- 

burg, 1949; Dm. 9.80.) 

It would ill become an English reviewer to do more than welcome 
this German translation of the new Latin psalter. The translation 
has been done in sections by Heinrich Schneider, Alfons Deissler, 
and Othmar Heggelbacher, with Dr Allgeier advising and editing, 
providing also an introduction and a list of new phrases in Latin 
and German side by side with the old expressions. It will 
undoubtedly be of the greatest value to students, but—in spite of 
its handsome appearance—one could wish that it had been cheaper. 

EO: 
Die ReLicionen pER Menscuuerr. By Anton Anwander. (Herder, 

Freiburg, 1949; Dm. 16.) 

This is an excellent introduction to the comparative study of 
religion for the general reader. Finely produced, it gives within the 
inevitably limited space a very detailed account of the great religions 
of the world, adding a wide selection of illustrative texts, a ten-page 
critical bibliography, as well as numerous pictures and a map. 

E.Q. 
Farr as THE Moon. By Father M. Oliver, O.Cist.R. (Gill, Dublin.) 

I’m afraid this book is to me just another instance of the truth 

of what I have already said about another book on the subject of 
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Our Blessed Lady. Quite obviously it is the outpouring of an abun- 
dant heart, and for that one can forgive the author almost anything. 
Possibly it will have an appeal to popular tastes, and as there js 
such a demand because of the popular enthusiasm for Our Lady 
having reached such a pitch, any book is better than no book. So 
in spite of its over-rhetorical and over-dramatic style which only 
succeeds in reducing it to a pedestrian effort, one must not miss 
the sincere personal devotion to Our Lady, and the genuineness of 
its author’s purpose to bring something of what he apparently feels 
to others. Still, when one has seen and felt something of the almost 
stark simplicity of Fatima, and the striking naturalness in the devo- 
tion of the peasant pilgrims who predominate there, one does become 
critical, perhaps over critical, of the educated writers who seem 
to miss (how can they help it, alas!) that simple direct quality in 
the faith of those who belong to the class (‘rudes’ they are called, 
somewhat smugly, one feels, by theologians) who are always the 
recipients of Our Lady’s own personal manifestations. 
KB. P. Kurec.k. 


“Dominican PionEERS 1N New Sours WarEs. By Sister Mary 
Assumpta O'Hanlon, O.P. (The Australasian Publishing Coy, 
Sydney.) 

This is a book not only about pioneers but is as far as I know 
itself a pioneer in the history of the Dominicans in Australia. 
Because of the lack of any such literature on the subject, the fact 
of the great part, as it is now revealed which the Dominicans have 
played in the religious history of Australia in its earliest days, is 
something almost quite unknown even to those of us who come 
from the adjacent Jand of New Zealand. The history of the Domini- 
can Nuns, pioneers of education in both countries, is better known. 
The details of their coming and their spread in this new world 
given by the author are however not only most informative but 
most interesting. Still, valuable as this may be it is for bringing 
to light for the first time the fact that such a number of Dominican 
priests, and such outstanding ones, gave their lives to work, first 
amongst the penal and then the pioneering colonies of New South 
Wales, that we owe a debt of gratitude to this Dominican Sister 
for her book. j Dia led 


‘Tue Par or Curist. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Blackfriars; 5s.) 
‘This history of mankind is a love-story.’ So Fr Gerald Vann 
begins this little book, which is an attempt to explain how God 
may be said to share in his creatures’ pain and sorrow. God becom- 
ing man through the Incarnation, took upon him man’s griefs and 
sufferings; and since time, past, present and future, is non-existent 
for God, what he suffered in his life on earth, is not a far-off past, 
but an eternal ‘Now’. The reader will be gripped by Fr Vann’s 
working out of this difficult problem, and welcome his solution of 
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the world’s travail and pain in general, while finding much that 
is practical and helpful for the individual soul. 
Sr M. Aguinas, O.P. 
PROFESSIONAL PRayERS. By Albert Gille. (Printed privately; 1s.6d.) 
There is about these prayers (republished from the Catholic 
Herald) an air of crudity and flippancy unworthy of their purpose 
and divine object. The volume lacks both taste and an imprimatur. 
We have had popularised versions of everything from psychiatry 
to Beethoven and it is to be regretted that the great prayers of 
the votive Masses and the rituale could not have been translated 
and reproduced on the paper used for these repellent parodies. 
T. HARPER. 


Tae Book or Uncommon Prayer. By Frank W. Moyle. (Andrew 

Dakers; 8s.6d.) 

That treasury of incomparable prose and confused theology, the 
Book of Common Prayer, is fair game for the shooting of critics 
from the extreme right (Dom Gregory Dix) to the extreme left (the 
Reverend Frank Moyle). The destruction thus wrought (if it is 
destruction, for the B.C.P. goes on, like Tennyson’s brook) can 
hardly be called liturgical criticism for most of the critics want to 
demolish the theological assumptions of the book. 

Mr Frank Moyle, who would seem to belong to the Barnes-Major 
school, dislikes almost everything in the Book of Common Prayer. 
He does not think God should be called ‘almighty’, a great deal of 
Biblical phraseology is misleading to the people, he thinks, but he 
has a particular grudge against the Baptismal, Marriage and Burial 
Services. He provides substitutes of his own which are suitably 
vague and inevitably wordy. Oddly enough, he has nothing to say 
about the Communion Service, so very late-medieval, as Dom 
Gregory Dix has taught us. 

Catholics can only feel it is all no business of ours. We only con- 
tinue to marvel that people holding such bizarre notions should still 
want to call themselves Christians. JDC. 


THE CHRONICLE oF HuGH CaNnnipus, A Monk or PETERBOROUGH. 
HKdited by W. T. Mellows. With La Grstz pE Burcu. Edited with 
an Introduction by Alexander Bell. (Oxford University Press, on 
behalf of The Friends of Peterborough Cathedral; 15s.) 

This careful edition of a minor but interesting chronicle had one 
predecessor which was published in 1727. It is concerned almost 
exclusively with the affairs of the abbey and especially with the 
vindication of its claims, temporal and spiritual. Occasionally there 
are comments on other matters whch give some fascinating glimpse 
of medieval England; for example the remark that the Danes were 
afraid to meet the English hand-to-hand but came suddenly like 
thieves by night on unsuspecting men, and always ran back to their 
ships. The Anglo-Norman Geste, which is accompanied by an 
English translation, is mainly of linguistic interest. A.R. 
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VISIONS rrom Pisrs Prowman. Taken from the poem of William 
Langland and translated into modern English by Nevill Coghill. 
(Phoenix; 12s.6d.) 


Langland’s poem has, partly because of the difficulty of language, 
partly for other reasons, been largely confined to the interest ot 
scholars. Its subject matter however is of the widest possible 
application in England. Mr Coghill’s work therefore, which started 
on the B.B.C. and now takes its place in print, is as important 
as it is skilled. Of the skill there can be no doubt in the minds of 
those who heard the broadcast version or have merely cast their 
eyes over these extracts. Not only has Mr Coghill preserved the 
imaginative power ot the simpler poetic passages such as the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and the rhythmical vigour of the original: he has 
done a far more important thing: he has enshrined in modern 
English that reaching and striving spirit which almost escapes 
definition, but which is the very essence of the poetic form of Piers 
Plowman. The poet describes his vision of the Kingdom of England 
with all its sin, suffering and goodness seeking after the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It is of course a parable of the life of every man and of 
all men. But this seeking and striving is not only the subject 
matter of the poem, it is part of the poetic texture itself. One 
example—from the original description of the life of the poor— 
suffices : 

And wo in winter-tyme. with wakynge a nyghtes 

To ryse to the ruel. to rock the cradel, 

Bothe to karde and to kembe, to clouten and to wasche. 


Mr Coghill by the skilful use of alliteration and counterpoint has 
reproduced all this stress and strain that is so important to the 
perfection of this poem. The last line of the whole thing is a 
parable in itself: 


He grasped after Grace, and I began to waken. 


The importance of his work matches its skill: it is very difficult 
to come near to a true estimate of the middle ages; neither ‘merrie 
England’ nor harsh feudal tyranny paint a true picture, nor does 
“a happy amalgam of the two make sense. There was one thing 
in the middle ages which we have begun to learn from Chaucer 
and which we needed Langland to complete for us—it was a sense 
of neither the transience nor permanence of earthly kingdoms but 
of their relation to the kingdom of heaven. Mr Coghill brings this 
out in his appendix where he describes mediaeval allegory which 
was based on the belief that the Universe was all of a piece and 
God could be made known through his works. That is perhaps 
carefree (Chaucer) by modern grim standards, but it was anything 
but loose or careless or ‘merrie’, and Langland’s work shows us 
that. Mr Coghill’s work on Langland has brought us nearer to a 
balanced view of mediaeval literature than most scholars. 

GERARD Mraru, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS 


Tus Work or Pere Pi, Editor of La Vie Spirituelle, on behalf «i 
religious sisters is becoming more widely known in this country. 
The Clergy Review for February contains an article on the subject, 
which has from time to time appeared in the pages of Lirr oF THE 
Spirit; the author repeats the quotation from the French hierarchy ‘s 
recommendations to the clergy on the question of vocations and he 
concludes : 
Comment on this admirable document would be superfluous. 
Although it was issued primarily for the priests and religious of 
France, it is equally applicable to all in England, and merits 
careful consideration. The present situation in Hngland may not 
be as desperate as on the Continent, but who dares to say that 
it may not become so, unless we adopt some such measures as 
are laid down by the Cardinals and Archbishops of France. 
The possibility that we are in a decline in regard to vocations and 
not at the beginning of a new lease of life is previously discussed 
in the article. For the present limitation of family life and the new 
standards of education do not suggest that future vocations are today 
being fostered among the boys and girls of Catholic families. The 
situation is indeed grave as the author, Fr Skelton, insists. Perhaps 
Spain alone is the only European country in which the situation 
is not serious. The report on the vocations of religious women in 
that country, published in the Supplement of La Vie Spirituelle 
(15 February: from Blackfriars, 4s.), shows a notable all round 
increase in the numbers of religious between 1927 and 1948. But 
elsewhere the tale is depressingly the same—overworked religious, 
houses having to be closed, the acceptance of unstable vocations etc. 
There is ample scope for the work of the Editor of La Vie Spirituelle 
throughout Kurope, but even this is more in the nature of a diag- 
nosis than of a cure. 


THE PsycHoLocy or Sin is the principal subject of the current 
Supplement already cited. Thomas Gilby, O.P., writes with verve, 
as we should expect, on La Culpabilité. Beginning with the prin- 
ciples laid down by St Augustine and St Thomas he shows how 
their objective attitude can be discovered also in the principles 
of some modern specialists : 


Firstly they consider culpability as a normal symptom and as 
a curable condition, not as a morbid state. Secondly, it is not 
simply the mustiness of a purely personal evil action: it is a 
congenital attitude, handed on as human nature is handed on 
and cultivated in accordance with the conditions imposed. 

Original sin is not considered as a sort of capricious calamity 
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which has befallen us as a result of a gaffe by our first 

representatives. 

And from this starting point which in its depth is a doctrine of 
faith Father Gilby traces the total situation of human guilt as ‘t 
spreads into the humanum, the body-soul structure. It is in par- 
ticular false ‘culpability’, the false conscience which may require 
the services of the psychiatrist in order to re-establish a complete 
and healthy orientation towards good and evil action: ‘The great 
temptation to hitch on to the formula which offers to sell security, 
to traffick in magic, in place of waiting for the gift’, and the security 
of convention is allowed to smother the generosity of love. 

* * * * 


Taomas Merron concludes in the January issue of Collectanea 
Ordinis Cisterciensium a study of the transforming union with God 
as described by St Bernard. The well known popular author shows 
himself deeply versed in the mystical writings of St John of the 
Cross as well as of his own St Bernard. He takes Professor Gilson 
to task for describing the great doctor’s highest union in terms 
of transitory experiences which at most could only be the ‘mystical 
betrothal’ as described by St John of the Cross, whereas he proves 
it to be undoubtedly the permanent state of union known as 
‘marriage’. In the course of the argument Father Merton brings 
out very clearly and simply the differences between these two 
wonderful and highest of mystical graces, and he concludes on an 
interesting and typically Bernardine note: 
The whole process, the whole spiritual life is the work of her 
through whom God willed us to receive all gifts and graces. 
St Bernard does not hesitate to give us another of his summaries 
of his spiritual doctrine in which the mystical marriage, our 
transformation by wisdom into God, is assigned to the Mother 
of God as her mission par excellence among the children of men. 
Through one woman we were born to the living death of cupidity; 
from our mother Eve we received the disfiguring form of the 
propriwm: but God allowed this only in order that his wisdom 
might triumph through another woman and that our natural 
integrity might be clothed in the freedom of his divine glory and 
exult for ever in the gladness of his infinitely pure love. 
Thomas Merton shows an attractively simple grasp of the great 
truths relating to the heights of holiness. 
* * * * 


Eros aNp AGAPE are discussed by H. C. Graef in the Supplement 
of La Vie Spirituelle (February) as well as by G. Gilleman, S.J., in 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique (February). 
Tan IDEA or Susstiturion in the doctrine of Redemption is a subject 
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needing careful study and understanding in order to meet many 
modern difficulties regarding fundamental Christian principles. Ir 
David, O.F.M.Cap., tackles the problem competently in The Irish 
Eeclesiastical Record (February). 

Crux (Epiphany Term: Vol. 4, No. 2). ‘The Altar of the Three 
Saints’, by E. Sarmiento, is a meditation on St Rose, Bl. Martin 
and Bl. John Massias, all venerated on one altar in the Dominican 
Church in Lima. 

THE CONTEMPLATIVE Lire Topay by Fr John Morson (to be obtained | 
from Mt St Bernard’s Abbey, Leicester; 10d.) is a reprint of articles 
in Pax in which the author has usefully collected a great deal of 
unsuspected treasures from Pius XI and Pius XII on the subject of 
the life of contemplation. 
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